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GOOD ENOUGH FOR MUSIC. 


IF it were possible to collect all the English verses which 
have been set to music—and from such a task may all who 
read be delivered—no greater collection of twaddle, igno- 
rance, and inconsequence could be made in any language 
uttered by human tongue. “Good enough for music” 
has been the excuse which many of the blushing authors 
have complacently put forth their fancies to the world ; and 
unfortunately the musician has been frequently found who, 
for lack of better, has been compelled to consider such 
things as of the value assessed by the writer. 

It is comfortable, however, to know that bad verse, 
poured forth 


“In one weak, washy, everlasting flood,” 


is not the exclusive inheritance and birthright of the 
native Briton. Other nations there are of professedly 
greater civilisation who can boast of like peculiarities. 
For all this, it remains doubtful whether any country can 
exhibit so great a variety or so extensive a bulk as 
England. The ordinary Englishman is a very credulous 
being. He has been told that his language is incapable 
of meet union with music. There have been no more 
ordinary beings than the poetlets. They have shown 
themselves credulous, and have sought to justify the 
aspersion cast upon their language by exhibiting its power 
of expressing imbecilities in every conceivable form. It 
is time that something fresh was asserted, and that 
Englishmen should value their great gift of speech in a 
right and proper way. 

A little encouragement will help a great reform, and it 
is hopeful to believe that a better state of things is in 
course of being established. 

Dr. Macfarren, at the opening of the winter session of 
the Royal Academy of Music, has delivered an address to 
the students which is in many ways remarkable, and may 
help to institute the very change desired. He spoke of 
the ties which bind and which should bind the master to 
the pupil, and contrariwise, and also of the difficulties and 
troubles which beset the young artist at the outset of his 
career. One of the chief points of interest to the outside 
world was his kindly and sensible advice to the students 
in the choice of subjects of study outside the range of 
their musical tasks. His cumeah though addressed to 
musicians, and intended for musicians, has some degree 
of value to all students in all branches of education in 
which the production should be artistic and art like. 

Apropos of the present subject, these remarks, as pre- 
facing his pleas for the study of English, will be eagerly 
read, and perhaps acted upon :— 

“ A work of art,” he said, “whether we are to consider it 
as a created production, or, as in our own art more than 
any other, the representative performance of another’s 
production, is the putting into fact some important idea. 
Let us see of what this idea consists, and the fact into 
which it is fioulded. There must be feeling, let me say 
passion, condensed into representation. One cannot re- 
present what has not been éxperienced. This passion 
that we experience, let it be supposed the summer heat of 
an ardent _. Then must come the reflection, which is 
the dew, the condensation of,the aqueous vapour that 
suffuses the air of a summer’s day. This dew falls upon 
the plant, is quickened by the glow of our passion, and en- 
riched by the dew of our reflection, and then its flower is 
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the blossom that opens to the world. It is of great con- 

sequence that you should give consideration to the study 

of subjects outside our technical music, and, to begin, that 

you should in all opportunity study some language. Let 

it be our own beautiful English language, or either of the 

living languages to which musicians have composed their 

strains, because these can only be thoroughly understood 

as music if the text to which they are set be understood 

by the hearer. Not only for this, but for the sake of ex- 

tending our mental capacity, is it our duty to make 

language a study. Whatever it be, it is of very great 

value that we should exercise the mental power in ali 
possible directions. Especially, however, I must urge 
upon you the great importance of studying the sense, the- 
construction, and, above all, the pronunciation of English, 

because whoever has to perform in public must remember 
that the staple of an English singer’s requirements is the- 
performance of English oratorio and songs in English. If 
the world want to hear music with foreign words, the- 
world will insist on hearing it sung by foreign, and not by 

English, singers ; and although the study of these foreign : 
compositions is invaluable as study, it is on the per- 

formance of English music, or music with English words 

adapted to foreign music, that your engagements will 

almost universally depend.” 

Nothing could be more fully to the point and pertinent, 
and these principles should be ccmmmlinel as well by the- 
students in the Royal Academy as the students elsewhere. 
It could not fail that even in a friendly address, pregnant. 
with good advice, that some instructive remarks should 
also fall from the same learned lips. 

In urging the claims of the English tongue to the con=- 
sideration of the pupils as a medium of expression, he gave 
an epitome of the history of the language in the following 
words :—- 

“ And now, as to this English language ; it has been for 
ages and ages forming itself into its present beauty. In 
the primitive times of our country’s history, when the land 
was flooded with Normans, the French tongue was the - 
language of the king’s court, and the language of the law © 
courts ; causes had to be pleaded in French, and an un- 
fortunate Englishman was charged with an offence in a 
language he could not understand, and when he spoke in 
his defence the judges could not understand his pleading. - 
There was thus constant contention between the gentle 
and the simple, the Court and the poorer order. In the 
great days of Edward III., in those brilliant days of 
English history, when English arms and English letters: 
were in the glory of their sunrise, then the English: 
language came into general use, and the struggle was suc- 
cessful to employ the native tongue, which then became 
the common speech of all ranks of men. French was 
expelled the law courts, and the highest in the land came 
to speak the language of the people at large. Chaucer’ 
wrote in English, and was followed abe ge whose 
writings make the English language admired throughout- 
the world. In a book of the latter half of the fourteenth: 
century, called ‘The Testament of Love, there is this: 

uaint expression : ‘ Let clerks indite in Latin, and let: 

renchmen in their French also indite their quaint terms, 
for itis kindly to their mouths; and let us show our 
fantasies in those words that we learned of our mother 
tongue.’ Let us, who live five centuries later, show our 
fantasies in a perfect rendering of our mother tongue, 
and so command the sympathy of those who understand 
the text of our Bible and the words of Shakespeare.” 

Many who read this, and unite the circumstances under 
which it was said, will consider that together with the 
sound advice tendered, there is also a substratum of 
reproach. Why should English people be ashamed of 
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the use of their own tongue in these matters? Why 
should any farrago of nonsense be considered good 
enough for music? It has been said that the Eng- 
lish tongue is the least capable for musical purposes 
of all the languages in Europe. This statement has 
passed into a proverb, the truth or falsity of which 
has never been examined with the care and attention it 
should demand. That it is not true a casual reference 
to the works of our greatest poets will show. An ex- 
amination of many of the songs issued from the press in 
the present day will also prove the incorrectness of the 
dictum. It is true that in too many instances words are 
selected to fit tunes which have been written without re- 
ference to the verses to which they are afterwards 
wedded. It is, unfortunately, by no means an uncommon 
thing for a fledgeling composer to produce a tune, often 
the reflection of the thoughts of another man’s mind, and 
to search after words to fit the rhythm, without care as to 
the agreement of sentiment — words whose only merit 
lies in the similarity of jingle. It is tolerably well known 
that many composers have been compelled, for one reason 
or another, to accept the lines of some rhymester without 
being able to excite in their minds any current of sym- 
pathy. Whole operas, cantatas, and even oratorios have 
been written in which the character of music and words is 
charmingly incongruous. Many of the pieces so written 
have become unquestionably popular. The history of 
English musical art furnishes a vast number of examples 
of this peculiar treatment. The monuments of art origi- 
nating with other countries also will supply cases eneugh 
to swell the list. The question then arises, Does this ill- 
assorted union fulfil the demands of art? Professor Mac- 
farren tells his pupils that “one cannot represent what has 
not been experienced.” Can any human being have ex- 
perienced the sentiments uttered by such a one as the poet 
Bunn, or the poetaster Fitzball, which are for ever wedded 
and welded to the deathless melodies of Balfe, Bishop, 
and Wallace? Is it possible to feel any human interest 
in such effusions? In the spirit of the words?—no. For 
the spirit of the music ?—yes. These composers knew that 
it was necessary to have some syllables arranged in a 
thythmical order upon which to hang their music. They 
therefore worked with a certain amount of independence, 
and set forth in their melodies the power which the 
versifier scarcely hinted at, and wholly failed to express. 
“The sense, the construction, and, above all, the pronun- 
ciation of English,” were matters of small import, and the 
composer had all the harder task set him to arouse a 
passion in the minds of his: hearers consonant with the 
situation sought to be illustrated. Such a task is rarely 
demanded of the composer of the present day. Audiences 
have learnt to. know the value of words associated with 
music, and in very many instances accept a song or a 
work as good, although the composer has not been alto- 
gether happy. The secret of the success of the songs of 
Claribel, and of writers of like calibre, was not so much 
owing to the: melodies, as to.the interest of the words. 
These words told or implied some story which awakened 
a chord of agreement between the singer and the hearer. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that one of the “greatest 
hits” of the present time is the comic opera, H.4.S. 
Pinafore. This is not because the music is so very 
original, ‘but because the originality is confined to. the 
words, and “the highest in the land” come not only “to 
speak the language of the people at large,” but also to 
enjoy the vigour of its utterances expressed in a form at 
once sarcastic and fascinating. 

There can be no doubt that the English tongue is 
capable of the most varied beauty when allied to music. 
All that is needed is the encouragement of the poet “to 





frame his language featly.”| It is copious enough to enable 
the writer to avoid the recurrence of frequent sibilants—- 
one of the so-called faults which is said to render it unfit 
for companionship with melody. It need not have either 
the nasal character of French verse, or the guttural of 
German. It may be made to swell with the suavity of 
Italian, and the stately grandeur of Spanish, and yet be 
always English, sweet, strong, tender, and touching. All 
that is needed is for musicians to educate themselves as 
Dr. Macfarren suggests, so as to be able to judge of the 
value of the verse they may desire to select for connection 
with music. This eclecticism would in itself tend the 
further to improve the language, “which has been for ages 
and ages forming itself into its present beauty,” and all 
musicians, speakers, and singers would be empowered the 
more effectively to “ show their fantasies in a perfect ren- 
dering of our mother tongue,” and to produce verses which 
all would acknowledge were substantially “ good enough 
for music.” 








A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE PIANO- 
FORTE WORKS OF FREDERIC CHOPIN. 
By FR. NIECKS. 

(Continued from page 151.) 

QUATRE MAzuRKAS, Op. 41; dedicated to Mr. R. Witwicki. 
What are the poetic traits and the otherwise interesting 
points in these mazurkas? In the first one, in C sharp 
minor, one is struck with the D natural in the second bar, 
and indeed throughout the first eight bars (No. 24, a), 
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with the augmented second (g—Fx) in the following eight 
bars (No. 24, 4), with the effect of brightness produced by 
the entrance of C sharp major, &c.. The second mazurka, 
in E minor, which, however, begins in A minor, ‘is really 
charming, more especially the first eight bars, with the 
sweet and dying fall of the two last bars (No. 24,-c). 


Anything more naively lovély cannot be imagined. As . 


very fine may also be mentioned the B. major portion, 
which occurs after the repetition of the first eight bars— 
the syncopations of the accompaniment and the persistently 
reiterated D sharp against the shifting harmonies give one 
the impression of floating and fluctuating. In the third 
mazurka all is animation. The heart, full to overflowing, 
beats impatiently, and would gush forth into that of an- 
other. A joyful flutter runs through the whole piece: one 
key is followed by another in quick, unexpected succession 
—B, E flat, B, D major, &c. Of the fourth mazurka I will 
mention only the close, or, to use a more appropriate word, 
the cessation—for the mazurka dies, as it were, in the midst 
of its speech. Indeed, when playing from an edition 
where the end of the piece reaches the bottom of the 
right-hand page, one involuntarily turns the leaf. 
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Valse, Op. 42 (A flat major). Chopin’s waltzes are the 
most popular of his works. In them he comes forward as 
a man of the world, and shows us the bright and brilliant 
side of his nature. The bright brilliance, the light plea- 
santness of his earlier period, are almost wholly lost in the 
later works, and rise to the surface only in the waltzes. 
They are salon-music of the most superlatively aristocratic 
ki Remember what Schumann said about countesses 
as dancers. The even rhythm of the melody along with 
the triple one ofthe accompaniment seems to me indicative 
of the loving nestling and tender embracing of the dancing 
couples. Then, after the smooth gyrations of the first 
period, come those sweeping motions, free and graceful 
like those of birds, that intervene again and again between 
the different portions of the waltz. The D flat major part 
bubbles over with joyousness. In the sostenuto, on the 
other hand, the composer becomes very tender, protests, 
and heaves sighs. If we donot understand by the name 
of scherzo a fixed form, but rather a state of mind, we 
may say that Chopin’s waltzes are his scherzos, and not the 
pieces to which he has given-that name, 

Tarantella, Op. 43. It makes one dizzy to listen to this 
extremely spirited piece. The Tarantella is emphatically 
a morceau caractéristique ; the descriptive element pre- 
dominates over the purely musical. In this sense one 
might perhaps accept Schumann’s statement that “nobody 
can call this beautiful music.” However, when Schumann 
says, “‘ But we pardon the master his wild fantasies, for 
once the may let us see also the dark sides of his irmer 
life,” we must protest in the interest of the composer 
against the misrepresentation of the critic. For there is 
neither anything dark nor anything to forgive, unless we 
insist on a strict adherence to etiquette. The latter, I 
confess, is not conformed to in the least ; indeed, a more 
unrestrained and mad whirling cannot be imagined. 

Polonaise, Op. 44 (sharp minor) ; dedicated to Mme. 
la Princesse de Beauvau. Schiller is right in saying, 
“Ernst ist das Leben, heiter ist die Kunst,’ then this can- 
not be art. We look in vain for beauty of melody and 
harmony ; dreary unisons, querulous melodic phrases, 
hollow-eyed chords, hard progressions and modulations, 
throughout every part of the Polonaise proper. We 
’ receive a pathological rather than zsthetical impression. 
Nevertheless, no one can deny the grandeur and origi- 
nality that shine through this gloom, The intervening 
doppio movimento, tempo di mazurka, sends forth soft, 
beneficent rays—reminiscences of long ago, vague and 
vanishing, sweet and melancholy. ‘But there is an end to 
this as to all such dreams. Those harassing, exasperating, 
gloomy thoughts (¢empo di polacca) return. The sharp 
corners which we round so pleasantly and beautifully in 
our reconstruction of the past make themselves only too 
soon felt in the things of the present, and cruelly waken 
us to reality and its miseries. 

Prélude, Op. 45; dedicated to Mlle. la Princesse E. 
Czernicheff. This composition deserves its name better 
than almost any one of the twenty-four Préludes ; still, I 
would rather call it an improvisata. It seems unpre- 
meditated, a heedless peuring-out when sitting at the 
piano in a lonely, dreary hour, perhaps in the twilight. The 
quaver figure rises aspiringly, and the sustained parts 
swell out proudly. The piquant cadenza forestalls in the 
progression of diminished chords favourite effects of some 
of our more modern composers. The modulation from c 
sharp minor to D major and’ back again (after the 
cadenza) is very striking and equally beautiful. (See 
page 690 of Augener & Co,’s new quarto edition.) 

Allegrode Concert, Op. 46, dedicated to Mlle. F. Miiller. 
Thisjwork, although written for the pianoforte alone, con- 
tains, nevertheless, passages which are more distinctly 


orchestral than anything Chopin ever wrote for the 
orchestra. The form resembles somewhat that of the 
concerto. In the first section, which occupies the place 
of the opening /u¢#, we cannot fail to distinguish the 
entrance of single instruments, groups of instruments, 
and the full orchestra. The soloist starts in the 87th bar, 
and in the following commences a cadenza. With the 
a tempo comes the first subject (A major), and the passage- 
work which brings up the rear leads to the second sub- 
ject (E major), which had already appeared in the first 
section in A major. The first subject, if I may dignify 
the matter with that designation, does not recur again, 
nor was it introduced by the /sffi. The central and 
principal thought is what I called the second subject. 
The second section concludes with brilliant pas work 
in E major (No. 25, a, 4, c, @), the time-honoured shake 
rousing the drowsy orchestra from its sweet repose. The 
hint is not lost, and the orchestra, in the disguise of the 
pianoforte, attends to its duty right vigorously. With the 
poco rit, the soloist sets to work again, and in the next bar 
takes up the psincipal subject in A minor. After that we 
have once more brilliant passage-work, closing this time 
in A major, and then a final w/t, The Allegro de Con- 
cert gives rise to all sorts of surmises. Was it written 
first for the pianoforte and orchestra, as Schumann sus- 
pects? Or may we make even a bolder guess, and suppose 
that the composer at a more advanced age worked up 
into this Allegro de Concert a sketch for the first move- 
ment of a concerto conceived in his younger days? The 
principal subject and some of the passage-work remind 
one, indeed, somewhat of the time of the concertos ; other 
things again belong, undoubtedly, to.a later period. The 
tutti and solo parts are unmistakable, so different is the 
treatment of the pianoforte : in the former the style has 
the heaviness of an arrangement, in the latter it has 
Chopin’s usual airiness. The work, as a whole, is almost 
indigestible. The subjects are neither striking nor im- 
portant. Of the passage-work that which follows the 
second subject contains the most tnteresting matter. The 
first /uéti, too, has some pretty details toshow. But after 
we have considered all we must confess that this opus 
adds nothing to the value of our Chopin inheritance. 
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Troisiéme Ballade, Op. 47 (A flat major), dedicated to 
Mile. Pauline de Noailles. Here Chopin is at his best. 
This ballad does not equal its sister in emotional intensity, 
but it compensates for this shortcoming by lovely grace- 
fulness. The composer, touching playfully only the 
superficies of feeling, suffuses the most exquisite elegance 
over everything in melody, harmony, and rhythm. The 
syncopations and the silences on the accented parts 
of the bar, which occur very frequently in this ballad, 
give much charm and piquancy to it. As an example, | 
will quote the bewitching subject in C major of the second 
section. The appearances of this subject in different 
keys and in a new guise (page 714) are also very effective. 
Indeed, one cannot but be struck with wonder at the ease, 
refinement, and success with which Chopin handles here 
the form, whilst in the last discussed work, and in almost 
every other work in the larger forms, we find him floun- 
dering lamentably. 
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Deux Nocturnes, Op. 48 (C minor and C sharp minor), 
dedicated to Mile. L. Duperré. These two are not of 
the number of those that occupy the foremost places 
among the nocturnes. Still, they need not be despised. 
The melody of the C minor portion of the first is very 
expressive, and the second has in the C sharp minor 
portion the peculiar Chopinesque jedi/e dolcezza. In 
playing these nocturnes there occurred to me a remark of 
Schumann’s, made when‘he reviewed some nocturnes by 
Count Wielhorski. He says, on that occasion, that the 
quicker middle movements which Chopin frequently in- 
troduces into his nocturnes are often weaker than his 
first conception, meaning the first portions of the noc- 
turnes. Now, although the middle parts in the present 
instances are, on the contrary, slower movements, yet the 
judgment holds goods at least, with respect to the first 
nocturne, the middle part of which has nothing to recom- 
mend it but the effective use of a full and sonorous in- 
strumentation, if I may use this word in speaking of one 
instrument.. The middle part of the second (3, D flat, 
molto pit lento), however, is much finer ; in it we meet 
again, as we did in some other nocturnes, with soothing, 
simple chord progressions (bars 9, 10, 11, on page 726). 
Fantaisie, Op..49, dedicated to Mme. la Princesse C. 
de Souzzo. This work is a box stowed with unset gems, 
a grave of undeveloped possibilities. Even in its present 
state much enjoyment may be derived from the many 
beautiful details, although their position and indifferent 
surroundings mar their beauty and disturb our enjoyment 
-of them. tempo di marcia opens the fantasia— it forms 
the porch of the edifice. The preluding triplet passages 

















































































































that connect the various parts of blocks of buildings. The 
principal subject, or accumulation of themes, recurs 
again and again in different keys, whilst other subjects 
appear only once or twice between the repetitions of the 
principal subject. The weakest parts are the connecting 
passages and the /empo di marcia; the best parts, first, 
the commencement of the principal subject (No. 27, a; 
see page 729, line 4, of Augener & Co.’s quarto edition) ; 
then, after overleaping some passage-work, the passionate 
effusion that begins in C minor (No. 27, 8; page 730, last 
bar but one) up to the #; further, the march-like chord 
progressions ; and, last and least, the /ento sostenuto. 


(No. 27.) 
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Trois Mazurkas, Op. 50, dedicated to Mr. Léon Szmit- 
kowski. In Chopin’s later mazurkas we look in vain for 
the piquancies, the deautés sauvages, that charm us in the 
earlier ones. The third mazurka of this set exemplifies 
this change most emphatically : the imitations, the oc- 
casional contrapuntal interweaving of parts, the general 
propriety of manner, cannot escape the notice of old 
acquaintances. The years which Chopin has passed in 
his study and the sa/ons have left their impress upon 
him. 

Troisitme Impromptu, Op. 51 (G flat major), dedicated 
to Mme. la Comtesse Esterhézy. The rhythmical motion 
and the melodial form of the two parts that serpentine 
their lines in opposite directions remind one of the 
first impromptu, in “A flat, but the characters of these 
pieces are otherwise very unlike. The earlier work is 
distinguished by a brisk freshness; the later one by 
a feverish restlessness and faint plaintiveness. After 
the irresolute flutter of the relaxing and enervating 
semitone progressions, successions of thirds and sixths, 
the greater steadiness of the middle section, more 
especially the subdued reg ‘om and passionate elo- 
quence at the D flat major, has a good effect. But 
here, too, the languid, lamenting chromatic passing 
and auxiliary notes are not wanting, and the anxious, 
breathless accompaniment does not make things more 
cheerful. In short, the piece is very fine in its way, 
but the unrelieved, or at least very insufficiently relieved, 
morbidezza is anything but healthy. We may take note 
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first and last sections of the impromptu ; such progres- 
sions are of frequent occurrence in Chopin’s works. 

Quatriéme Ballade, Op. 52, (F minor) dedicated to 
Mme. la Baronne C. de Rothschild. On ne dispute pas 
des gokts, and, consequently, it would be foolish and pre- 
sumptuous to pronounce this or that of the ballads the 
finest ; but one thing may be safely stated, namely, that 
the fourth is fully worthy of her sisters. A symphony of 
seven bars forms the introduction to the raga) > subject 
of the Ballad. An interlude, in which, after a few bars of 
new matter, a motive from the principal subject reappears, 
follows, and before long leads to a recurrence of the 
principal subject, now intensified in expression by a new 
and richer form of accompaniment. After this a tran- 
sition prepares the way for the second subject, the first 
part (B flat major) of which is simple and song-like— 
melody and accompaniment keeping pace together ; the 
second (in G minor) more complicated and agitated. The 
key of G minor is, however, soon left, and several others 
touched on in pasging, A flat major being the central key. 
By-and-by a motive of the symphony makes its appear- 
ance, and after some more modulations the matter of the 
symphony is heard in D major, evaporating, as it were, 
in a dolcissimo pianissimo cadenza. Then come phrases 
from the principal subject, fragmentary and confused, as 
if the composer were trying to take hold of an idea that 
haunted him, and always eluded his grasp. At last, how- 
ever, he is successful, and the melody flows on as 
smoothly and sweetly as before. But the composer does not 
continue long in this simple manner ; anon he dissolves the 
melody in winding triplets, and the chords of the accom- 
paniment in extended semiquaver arpeggios. After this re- 
appears the song-like portion of the second subject, now 
in D flat major, and with a rolling triplet figure in the left 
hand. A coda, palpitating and swelling with passion, con- 
cludes the ballad. The emotional key-note of the piece 
is longing sadness, and this key-note is well preserved 
throughout ; there are no long or distant excursions from 
it. The variations of the principal subject are more em- 
phatic restatements of it: the first more impressive than 
the original, the second more eloquently beseeching than 
either of them (No. 28). 


(No. 28.) 

















Polonaise, Op. 53 (A flat major) ; dedicated to Mr. A. Leo. 
This is one of the most stirring compositions of Chopin, 
manifesting an overmastering power and consuming fire. 
But is it really the same Chopin, is it the composer of 
the dreamy nocturnes, the elegant waltzes, who here 
fumes and frets, struggling with a fierce, suffocating rage 
(see the rushing succession of chords of the sixth, the 
growling semiquaver figures, and the crashing disso- 
nances of the sixteen introductory bars), and then shouts 





forth, sure of victory, his bold and scornful challenge 
And farther on, in the part of the Polonaise where the 
ostinato semiquaver figure in octaves for the left hand 
begins (p. 774), do we not hear the trampling of horses, the 
clatter of arms and spurs, and the sound of trumpets ? 
Do we not hear a high-spirited chivalry approaching and 
passing away? (Note in this section the changes from 
E major to E flat major, and back again to E, and once 
more to E flat.) The story goes that when Chopin played 
the Polonaise in the night-time, just after finishing its 
composition, he saw the door open, and a long train of 
Polish knights and ladies, dressed in antique — 
enter through it, and defile past him. This vision 

the composer with such terror that he fled through the 
opposite door, and dared not return to the room the 
whole night. Only pianoforte giants can do justice to 
this martial tone-picture, the strength of the composer 
certainly did not suffice. 

Quatriéme Scherzo, Op. 54; dedicated to Mile. J. de 
Caraman. The absence of scorn distinguishes this from 
the other scherzi; but, like them, although less closely 
wrapped, it wears dark veils. The tripping fairy steps which 
we find in bars 17—23(p. 779), and in other places, are a 
new feature in Chopin. As to the comparative value of 
the work, it seems to me inferior to its brothers. The - 
first section is too fragmentary to give altogether satis- 
faction. One is hustled from one phrase to another, and 
they are as unlike each other as can well be imagined. 
The beauty of many of these details, however, must 
be acknowledged ; indeed, the harmonic /imesses, the 
melodic cunning, and rhythmical piquancy are too patent 
to be ignored. The resting-place and redeeming part 
of the scherzo is the sweetly melodious second section, 
with its long, smooth, gently and beautifully curved lines. 
Also the return to the repetition of the first section is very 
interesting. This scherzo gives one the impression of 
being laboured, painfully hammered and welded together. 
But, as the “foeta nascitur, non fit” —which “ being 
born” is not brought about without travail, nor makes 
the less desirable a careful bringing up—so also does the 
work of art owe what is best in it to a propitious con- 
currence of circumstances in the natal hour. 

Nocturnes, Op. 55; dedicated to Mlle. J. W. Stirling. 
Regarding the rst nocturne (in F minor) we will note 
only the /fredile dolcezza of the first and the last sec- 
tion, and the inferiority of the more impassioned middle 
section. The second nocturne (in E flat major, 4) 
differs in form from the other nocturnes in this, that it has 
no contrasting middle section, the melody flowing onward . 
from beginning to end in a uniform manner. The inde- 
pendent, melodious second part which so often joins the 
first, and is, likewise, assigned to the right hand, the 
transcendental fiorzture of seven and ten notes to the 
six quavers of the accompaniment, the outspread, surging 
form of the latter, &c., are in the true Chopin style, 
but the monotony of this unrelieved sentimentality does 
not fail to make itself felt. One is seized by an ever- 
increasing longing to get out of this oppressive atmo- 
sphere, to feel the fresh breezes and warm sunshine, to see 
smiling faces and the many-coloured dress of Nature, to 
hear the rustling of leaves, the murmuring of streams, 
and voices which have not yet lost the clear sonorous ring 
that joy in the present and hope for the future im 

Trois Mazurkas, Op. 56; dedicated to Mile. C. Maberly. 
The first mazurka will repay the trouble of examining ‘its 
form. The opening part contains the principal thought, 
which, in the second part, is relieved by another of a more 
lively nature (foco pi mosso). This latter appears 
first in E flat» major, then in a flat, after which 
these sixteen bars are repeated. Hereupon a transition 
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leads. up to the principal thought which, however, | stage, but set for the piano. Like ourselves, he kas aged 
at-the end turns towards G major, in which key | materially, but he is still the Wandering Jew of the. road, 
the. alternative. reappears, being on its repetition | whose restless mind does not. permit him to cast anchor. © 
transposed to the key of the dominant (D major), not, |The author of the text has, step by step, followed the 
as. before, to the key of the sub-dominant. By-and-by | “Adventure.” He follows his pattern with such fidelity | 
there follows. another transition, which leads up once} that he writes a small preface to his opera, the same as. 
more.to the principal thought, to which is added what, | the poet wrote a preface in verse to his poem. . Wolff 
inspite of its great length, we must call a coda. The | dictates it to “all beloved musicians,” and he tells them, 
spirited second mazurka, with the ugly canonic imitations | how the song originates, how he searched all documents 
in:the latter half, need not detain us.. To the third of |. without finding anything but— . 


these mazurkas belongs the palm. How finely effective 
the break at the end of the first phrase and elsewhere,: 
the-entrance of the chord of the dominant of c after the 


passage. in D:minor {page 812, line 4, bar.3) | Many other point, ‘cites the German fable, in order that. the moral of 
the piece may be brought home to the audience :— 


paiass might be mentioned would it not take too much time. 
ut the diffuseness which characterises most of the later 
compositions of Chopin, and invades, to their great detri- } 
ment, even those of this gezve, makes itself felt also m this 
best and longest of ‘the three mazurkas, more especially in 
the. closing portion. That the coda of the first mazurka 
suffers from the same weakness has already been noticed, ' 
{ (To be continued.) 








THE RATCATCHER OF HAMELIN. 


“ The whistler came and ‘called away 
The rats as well as children,” 


In the. middle of the overture, Hofmann, with much 


Behold the piper, with his ‘wondrous skill 
That saved the town from grievous ill ; 

': And here the ruler, who so falsely brake 
The word which he to worthy piper spake, 
Thus runs the story, thus the tale proceeds, 
Of bitter vengeance for pérfidious Seed Ss; 
How he; whe madeeach rat forsake his lair, 
Seduced the children from their homes so fair. 


The sad and heavy distress of the town of: which the 


fable speaks is told in the overture, which also shows by 
its character that the subject is one which is not like that 
selected for opera'in the ordinary way. The representa- 


Grand OP Nelo. U SCHUUE ne e Con temmin.) Music by | tion of a little whispering and whistling does not sound 


iktor E, Nessler. (J. Scousertu & Co., Leipzig.) 


like the deeds of the old heroes, nor even like the dance 


EVERYBODY knows the old tale of the wonderful musician | of the elves. What is it then? The riddle is solved as 


of Hamelin, who by the charm of his pipe, to the joy of 
the \inhabitants, first got all “rats and mice, and such 
small deer ” to quit the town, and afterwards, to the great 
regret of the dishonest rulers, lured away the children into 
the dense rocky hillside. 

They wrote their story on a column, 

And on the great church window painted 

The same to make the world acquainted 


How their children were stolen away ; 
And there it stands to this very day. 


It is because the finale of the story is so sad that this 
simple “village tale” is adapted to be the text for a ro- 
mantic opera. The legend, as it is told us in the “ Adven- 
tures of Julius Wolff,” or in Browning’s poem “ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” begins by describing the inhabitants 
of a small German provincial town, some time during the 
Middle Ages. 

Out of this slight foundation we see how the wonderful 
story of love and self-sacrifice stands in strong contrast 
to the poor and quaint humour of the provincial character. 
The story is withal so fascinating, and lends itself so ad- 
mirably to the work of the composer, is very inviting for 
the imagination and music, and it is surprising that no 
composer has selected this text. The Ratcatcher has, 
however, appeared before now, but in a form which pre- 
venited its being placed upon the better class of ‘stage. 
Towards the end of 1838-9 an opera under this title was 
produced in the Koenigstadtsche Theatre at Berlin. The 
music had been composed by Glaser, the composer of the 
Miller's Horse.” 

oThe “tle réle was played by Fraulein Hahnel, an artist 
of: first rank, both as a singer and as an actress. The 
comedian Black, a rival of Beckmann, was the Burgo- 
master. However, this “ Ratcatcher”. was not allowed 
tovlive long; he disappeared after a few representations. 
The:music' was wanting in high quality ; the whole piece 
waS_acompromise between a low farce and a romantic 
opera, ‘partaking of each without any excellence fit for 
eitlser, “For the former it was wanting in wit; for the 
lattetin elévated character. Now we meet our old friend 


soon as the curtain rises. We see before us the immense 
area of the town hall just as the noble and wise council is 
sitting, and we know that the council is a wise one from 
the horrible din and confusion which is going on. The 
worthy Chancellor of the Exchequer has shown the state 
of his finances, and the report is not very acceptable to the 
councillors, and still there are heavy expenses to meet. No- 
body can stand it; the burden gets too heavy; “you always 
ask for more ; you are always complaining, and never seem 
to be in possession of any funds. The people will put 
us out of office.” This is the way the councillors shout. 
The patricians beg them to be liberal. “If the town 
will exist honourably, she must spend and act accord- 
ingly.” And the confusion begins in real earnest. The 
Burgomaster has called order several times; nobody 
takes any notice. His clerk, Ethelerus, rather enjoys 
the disturbance, and does his best to keep it up. _ The 
councillors get more and more excited, and begin to 
call one another names. In each does the Burgomaster 
try to restore order: “Gentlemen, do you call this 
worthy? Is this the proper dignity of a city in council?” 
The noise gets worse and worse, slumbering passions are 
awakened, they begin to clench their fists and stand on 
the benches in their determination to be heard. Ethelerus 
enjoys this immensely ; “Now we shall have some fun,” 
he says ; “now there will be a row.” And really the 
meeting seems to have developed itself into an organised 
prize-fight. This is more than the complacency and 
dignity of the Burgomaster can endure. 

At last we hear the voice of the Burgomaster thun- 
dering out the words, “Order, order—sit down !” and 
he explains, in a lengthy speech, that on this occasion 
they had to discuss a more pressing question than’. the 


possible remedies! had ‘been tried,:and had failed., Af last 
pest, and to:get! the rats. to follow his: strains ef music. 


If the: council: was’ willing ; to :accept : this proposal,: he: 
would: send ‘for thim: to:'ask) him: his terms, ;, Everybody. 





onc¢' more ‘on ‘his travels like a vagabond, not on the 





funds—namely, the ratdistress, |. Everybody: knew that all’ 


a ‘strange musician had, offered to: free. thé town.of this. 


agrees, and ‘the musician: comes): He,sayshis nameds: 
unold « Singuf but: knows::‘nothing--whatevet:) of shis: 
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ents or native place ; the former he never knew, the 
tter he had never seen. For the accomplishment of 
his feat he asks 100 marks silver, and a gift, to be here- 
after claimed, for his own enjoyment, with the disappear- 
ance of the last rat. He can only do the work at the 
time of, and with the assistance of, the full moon. The 
councillors are astonished at the high price demanded ; 
however, the pest is too troublesome, and unwillingly 
my consent to the bargain. Besides this, the musician 
makes it a condition that on the night he is to work the 
gates of the town should be left open, and that nobody 
should attempt to follow him into the street. Everything 
agreed to, the meeting is adjourned, and, according to 
ancient custom, the stranger is asked to partake of some 
refreshment with them in the wine-cellar of the town. 
Whilst this was going on at the Town Hall, Regina, the 
pretty daughter of the Burgomaster, is talking to Dorothea, 
their housekeeper, who loves Regina like her own daughter 
—for, be it known, Regina had lost her own mother long 
before. The subject of this conversation one might guess 
—a love affair, of course. . It appears that she is more 
than indifferent about Heribert, the son of the successor 
of Sunneborne, who, however, has been far away for 
some time past. And while they are talking, the Mayor 
appears. His visit has some meaning. He brings the 
good. news that his son had returned from Strassburg,where 
he had been made master, and hints that his visit has 
another reason. The Burgomaster,is called home at 
once, and, as customary in the old times, the two gentle- 
men sit down together over a bottle of Bacheracher, and 
agree on the union of theirtwo children. Regina appears 
as the happy betrothed of Heribert, who soon hears of Azs 
good luck, and thus the first act ends. 
(To be continued.) 








WINTER OPERA, 


ENCOURAGED doubtless by the great success of the 
season last year, Mr. Mapleson has commenced a series 
of operas at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the same plan as 
that which proved so popular. .This commenced on 
October 18. A contemporary, in reviewing the pre- 
liminary announcement, thus writes :-— 

“‘ The manager has evidently taken heart of grace from 
1878, and has resolved upon doing all in his power to 
deserve a renewal of the favour then so lavishly bestowed. 
We infer this not only from Mr. Mapleson’s explicit 
assurance, but from the nature of his arrangements as 
stated in the prospectus just issued. He announces, for 
example, the names of nearly thirty artists—more than 
sufficient to constitute a good working company, if not 
too many for the changes which are so grateful to public 
taste. Amongst the sopranos we find Mlle. Ilma di 
Murska, who now comes back after long wanderings and 
much adventure in distant regions, Mme. Pappenheim, 
Mme. Crosmond, and Miss Minnie Hauk, who will play 
Carmen, and also Katherine in Goetz’s Taming of the 
Shrew—a part she was fortunate enough to “create” 
under the auspices of the lamented composer himself. 
Mme. Marie Roze will also add to the attraction of the 
season, along with Mme. Trebelli, Signor Fancelli, Signor 
Frapolli, Signor Brignoli, Signor Rota, Signor Antonucci, 
Signor Foli, and others more or less well known upon the 
—_ a stage. With such artists, all respectable 
and some eminent, a good orchestra, and an efficient, if 
not numerous chorus, there is no reason whatever—apart 
from the fact that nightly performances entail insufficient 
rehearsal—why Signor; Li Calsi should not conduct a 
series of representations having a real musical value. 
The repertory, as published, contains. twenty-two operas, 


— 


and includes most of those which have recently proved 
attractive, such as Verdi’s Aida, Wagner’s Flying Dutch- 
man and Rienzi, Thomas’s Mignon, and Bizet’s Carmen. 
In this department, however, the chief interest arises 
from Mr. Mapleson’s promise to give Goetz’s Taming of 
the Shrew (Caterina e Petruccio). To the production of 
Der Widerspinstigen Zadhmung at Drury Lane Theatre 
a little while ago, we owe our first acquaintance with 
Hermann Goetz, which acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship with a rapidity almost unexampled. Since Herr 
Carl Meyder did us the excellent service of introducin 

the opera to English notice, nearly all its composer's 
larger works have been performed, and many of them 
have been published in this country, so that now Goetz 
occupies a position from which it would be hard indeed 
to remove him. We anticipate the creation of interest in 
musical circles by the production of his famous opera, 
and it is easy to foresee that the many beauties of the 
work will more than ever strengthen the reputation of a 
master too early called away from the scene of his labours. 
Mr. Mapleson hints at “various novelties,” in addition to 
Caterina e Petruccio; but nobody will insist upon these 
provided. Goetz’s work be adequately put upon the stage. 
We should add that the season’s attraction comprises 
the first appearance here of a “Royal Spanish Ballet 
Troupe,” concerning which further particulars are pro- 
mised. As regards the prices of admission and~ the 
absence of dress restrictions, the season will bé conducted 
upon the common-sense principles which, we trust, will 
soon prevail in operatic manners generally.” ou: 

On Saturday, October 18, the season was inaugurated, 
as is customary, by a performance of the National 
Anthem, which preceded Verdi’s Aida, splendidly mounted 
and most commendably played. There was a good band, 
conducted by Signor Li Calsi, an excellent chorus, and a 
ballet which must have delighted the most ardent 
admirers of this form of subsidiary aid to effect. - The 
title part was played by Mme. Marie Roze (Mrs. H. 
Mapleson), for the first time in England, and judging 
from the great success achieved by her, it may be hoped, 
not for the last. Her acting was sympathetic, and her 
singing excellent, the music appearing to be well within 
the compass of her voice. Mme. Trebelli was the 
Amneris, the best the London stage has seen; Signor 
Frapolli was a painstaking Rhadames, having but one 
fault, namely, a too great willingness to accept an encore, 
The part of Amonastro was sung by Signor Pantaleone, 
a new comer, with a fine voice and considerable dramatic 
fervour. Signor Pinto as Ramphis the priest, and Signor 
Susini, the king, made up a complete and generally 
excellent cast. 

On Monday, October 20th, Dinorah was given, with 
Mme. Ilma di Murska in the part which gives the title 
best known in England to the opera. Her voice shows 
signs of wear, but her singing was most thoroughly 
artistic. She was well supported by Signor Frapolli, who 
made an excellent Corentino, Signor Rota as Hoel, and 
Mme. Pisani as the Goatherd. On this occasion the 
opera was conducted by Mr. John Hill. The evening 
following, Carmen was given, with the incomparable 
Minnie Hauk. The house was full, and the enjoyment 
of the audience proportionately great. Signor Tecchi 
was the Don José, and a very good all-round represénta- 
tive of the part, and Signor Pantaleone was the Toreador, 
imposing in person, somewhat exaggerated in acting, and 
at times untuneful in singing. | Bice 

Lucia di Lammermoor, with Mme. Iima di Murtska } 
Mignon, with Minnie Hauk; Fausé, with Mme. Héléne 
Crosmond, besides other operas, have been given with 





more or less success so far as the season has gone. 
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BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


UNDER the patronage and with the support of the 
Corporation, the Bristol Musical Festival commenced at 
the Colston Hall, on Tuesday, 14th. Mr. Charles Hallé 
was the director, Mr. D. W. Rootham the chorus 
master, Mr. George Riseley the organist, and Mmes. 
Albani, Thursby, Trebelli, and Patey, Messrs. E. Lloyd, 
McGuckin, Santley, and Hilton, the principal vocalists. 
Preceded by two verses of the “ National Anthem,” the 
opening work, Samson, with its strong dramatic feeling 
and marked character contrasts, was presented to a full 
house, the admirable orchestra and well-drilled choir at 
once making an impression which promised success so 
far as it should depend upon the two most important ele- 
ments in the interpretation of oratorio. The “Chorus of 
Virgins ;” “Fixed in His everlasting seat ;” “To man 
God’s universal law;” “ Hear Jacob’s God”—numbers so 
different in purpose and sentiment—were given with a 
colour and expression rare in mass_ performances, 
especially in those of miscellaneous selection, and only 
fully attained where, as in Bristol, the composer is a 
prophet and his exponents are his special votaries. The 
efficient soprano in the early portion of the oratorio was 
Miss Thursby. In the third part Mme. Albani re- 
appeared, and, as at Hereford, was very favourably 
received. She gave a most brilliant rendering of “Let 
the bright seraphim,” to which Herr Jaeger contributed 
aptly the trumpet obbligato. Mme. Patey’s splendid 
voice and sympathetic powers as an interpreter of the 
sacred drama were displayed once more in the contralto 
solos; and nothing could have been more impressive 
than her “ Return, O God of Hosts,” and “ Ye sons of 
Israel.” Mr. McGuckin was entrusted with the exacting 
music of Samson, and sang it skilfully and in good voice ; 
if he did not succeed in conveying all the subtler shades 
of emotion or pathos in one or two of the solos, his 
“Thus, when the Sun,” was unexceptionable, and his 
performance as a whole was marked by care and promise. 
Mr. Santley was full of force and vigour as Harapha, and 
Mr. Hilton’s Manoah was intelligent. With the or- 
chestra and chorus so effective and well balanced, and 
the majority of the principals so adequate, the festival 
could hardly have been inaugurated more worthily. In 
the evening there was a fair audience for the miscel- 
laneous concert, which commenced with Weber’s Zury- 
anthe overture, and included Beethoven’s pianoforte 
concerto in E flat, with Mr. Hallé as pianist, Schubert’s 
unfinished symphony in B minor, and Mendelssohn’s 
“First Walpurgis Night.” Mme. Albani and Miss 
Thursby in selections from Bellini, Balfe, and Gounod, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, and Mme. Patey, in the 
cantata, were the vocalists. The varied and spirited 
programme was delightfully rendered by both singers and 
instrumentalists. On Wednesday morning £iijah was 
me ay to a crowded audience by Mme. Albani, Miss 

hursby, Mme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, in a 
manner which calls for no remark save that principals 
and subordinates combined in an even and graceful 
interpretation of Mendelssohn’s popular work. In the 
evening the opening piece was Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony, graphically rendered by the orchestra. 
Mme. Patey followed with “Caro mio ben,” and Mme. 
Albani with Mendelssohn’s, “ Hear my prayer,” the choir 
and organ, without the orchestra, supporting her delight- 
fully. Mr. McGuckin sang “Deeper and deeper still,” 
and “ Waft her, angels,” with great taste and feeling. 
Some orchestral selections from Lohengrin came next, 





and Miss Thursby—Herr Straus playing the obbligato— 
gave pleasingly Hérold’s “Jours de mon Enfance.” The 
choir and band rendered with good effect Mr. Hecht’s 
setting of Tennyson’s, “ Charge of the Light Brigade ”— 
a spirited, if somewhat exacting, composition, likely to be 
popular from merits of its own, apart from the stirring 
nature of its theme. In the second portion of the concert, 
after Cherubini’s overture to Amacreon, and Mme. 
Albani’s graceful version of “Caro nome” (Rigoletto), 
Rinaldo, Brahms’s new cantata, was introduced. The 
piece was noticed on its production at the Crystal 
Palace last season, and requires no new comment. Mr. 
Lloyd sang the solos, and was well supported by the 
band and choir; but whether because it came late in the 
evening, or because of its want of stirring dramatic force, 
the work excited but little interest. On Thursday 
morning, the Reguiem of Mozart and the Stabat Mater 
of Rossini formed the programme. In the former, Miss 
Thursby, Mme. Patey, Mr. McGuckin, and Mr. Hilton 
were most happily combined ; and in the latter, Mme. 
Albani, Mme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley were 
heard with brilliant effect. ‘ 

The quartet, “Quando Corpus,” was one of the best 
pieces of singing heard at the Festival. The artists were 
thoroughly e rapport. Mr. Lloyd must not sing B natural 
instead of B flat, in defiance of the author, even though 
the practice of Exeter Hall is to encourage this alteration. 

The evening concert had for its main feature Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony, while the overture to Ruy 
Blas, the serenade and dance from Goldmark’s “ Rustic 
Wedding” (Lindliche Hochzeit), and the gavotte and 
musette from a suite by Raff, with Mr. Hallé again as 
pianist, were other important items. In the miscellaneous 
selections, which were many and varied, Mme. Trebelli 
obtained successes with the rondo from Mzgnon, “ In veder 
Yamata stanza,” and the Habanera, from Carmen, Mr. 
Santley was encored for Sullivan’s “ Thou’rt passing 
hence,” and Mr. Lloyd was equally successful with Loder’s 
“Wake from thy grave, Giselle.” The performance of 
the symphony was splendid. Miss Thursby, Mme. Patey, 
Mr. McGuckin, and Mr..Santley were at their best, and 
it would be impossible to speak too highly of the manner 
in which orchestra and choir combined in the fluent and 
harmonious ensemble. No better test performance could 
have been decided upon had such an object been desirable, 
and the results were a triumph, alike satisfactory to Mr. 
Hallé and his excellent coadjutors, from Mr. Rootham 
downwards, and to an audience privileged beyond the 
patrons of more than one recent festival. The proceedings 
concluded on Friday with the A/essiah, supported by the 
principal artists who had appeared in the previous 
oratorios, and by their coadjutors in the same efficient 
way. For what it undertook to do, then, the Bristol 
Festival has been an undoubted success. But if on guas? 
national occasions like this we are not at our best as in- 
terpreters of works “familiar as household words” from 
repetition, it is clear that we ought to be; and the de- 
monstration under the direction of Mr. Hallé is therefore, 
after all only entitled to take rank as an event, because 
it has relatively excelled other demonstrations in the 
same sense. Had it departed from the traditional only far 
enough to have attempted one or two unfamiliar works, or 
even a single novelty of importance, it would have had 
the higher claim to consideration of contributing to a 
development of the musical genius of to-day, which 
stagnates from want of encouragement, when it ought to 
receive fresh impulse from every new celebration. 

On Thursday Mr, Hallé and several of his coadjutors, 
as well as some favoured visitors to the Festival, were 
entertained by the Mayor of Bristol, Mr. Edwards. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


—_—_S— 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, October 19th, 1879. 


On Thursday, September 25th, a concert was given in the 
Trocadéro, au bénéfice de l’orphelinat Professionnel d’ Auteuil 
avec le généreux concours de M. Got, Mesdames Reichemberg, 
Thenard, Rousseil (de la Comédie Frangaise), et Mlle. Adéle 
Isaac (Opéra Comique), &c. &c.’? The chief feature of this 
concert was a very pretty Eglogue Biblique, entitled “ Ruth,” 
by César Franck, which was directed by the composer. The 
work is suggestive and rural. 

On Sunday, the 28th of September, a concert was given in 
the same Salle in aid of the funds of ‘‘ L’Association des 
Artistes Musiciens,” founded in 1843 by Baron Taylor, and 
recognised in 1876 as a society of public utility. Two part songs 
were sung by the choral society, ‘‘Les enfants de Paris ;”’ one by 
A. Dard, ‘‘Sous la Feuillée,” and the other, “ A l’Horizon,” by 
C.de Vos, Both may be conscientiously recommended to choral 
societies, as effective and worthy of being made known. Many 
famous artists helped to make this concert a success, Another 
for the same good object is announced to be given in the same 
Salle next Thursday, on which occasion Mme. Adelina Patti 
is to sing. All the societies founded by Baron Taylor are 
uniting to erect a monument to his memory. His name is also 
to be given to a street in Paris. 

On Sunday, October 5th, a concert was piven in the Trocadéro 
by M. Edmond Lemaigre, organiste de la Cathédrale de Clermont- 
Ferrand, membre de |’ Académie Royale de St. Cécile de Rome. 
He played pieces by Bach, Dubois, Batiste, Guilmant, Widor, 
Handel, and several melodious compositions by himself. His 
style, quite different from anything we have heard in organ 
playing, is very clever, and always in good taste. He was 
assisted by Mlle. Tayau (violinist), Mlle. Miclos (pianist), and 
Mlle. Risarellii M. Lemaigre was further assisted by M. 
D’Aleni (du Théatre Impéria! de St. Petersbourg), M. E. Gillet 
(violoncellist solo des concerts Colonne), and M, Ivan Caryll. 

On Sunday, the 19th, a concert was given by M. F. Gregori 
(administrateur des concerts). He was well supported by cele- 
brated artists. Mlle. Risarelli sang again ; but the chief feature 
of this concert was the organ playing of M. Ch. M. Widor 
(organist of St. Sulpice, if we mistake not), A sérénade by him 
for flute, violin, violoncello, piano, and organ was performed, 
also a tarentelle, by M. Saint-Saéns, for flute, clarinet, and 
piano. The programme of the first ‘‘ Concert Populaire ” of the 
season, in the Cirque d’Hiver, under the conductorship of M. 
Pasdeloup, included—I. ‘* Scotch Symphony” (Mendelssohn) ; II. 
‘*Chant du soir” (for the first time—Schumann) ; III. ‘‘ Impromptu 
Hongrois ” (Schubert) ; IV. “ Airs de Ballet” (for the first time) 
—Rubinstein (tirés de l’opéra de Feramors): a, ‘‘ Danse 
de Bayadéres ;’’ 4, ‘‘ Danse des Fiancés;” c, ‘‘ Seconde Danse de 
Bayadéres ;”’ d, ‘‘ Marche Nuptiale.” V. Concerto inc minor, 
for piano—Beethoven (performed by M. Théodore Ritter) ; 
VI. Ouverture des ‘* Vépres Siciliennes” (Verdi). 

Last, but not least, it is our pleasant duty to speak of the 
first ‘‘ Chatelet” concert of the season, under the conductorship 
of the deservedly much appreciated M. Colonne. Beethoven’s 
c minor symphony, and for the first time, a suite for orchestra, 
by Léo Delibes, entitled ‘‘ Sylvia,’ which has been already 
heard at the Crystal Palace. Schubert’s ‘* Grande Fantaisie” 
(Op. 15), arranged for piano and orchestra, by Liszt, was 
splendidly played by M. Saint-Saéns. If he is not quite a 
German ‘‘ Wanderer” in the lovely theme which is here so 
touchingly worke# out, he, nevertheless, interpreted the work 
with great refinement and cleverness. Massenet’s ‘‘ Divertisse- 
ment des Erinnyes” (of which we have already spoken), was 
performed, and the concert concluded with Auber’s Ouverture 
de ‘*La Muette.” ‘ 

[We take this opportunity of stating that by our remark in 
our last paper, that Baron Taylor was “ English in his talent for 
organisation and rendering help to those in distress,”’ we did not 
mean to imply that such talent was merely English. Nothing 





can exceed the private generosity of the French, and it has truly 
been said that ‘‘ Paris is the only city in the world which under- 
stands all situations. ”] 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LeErPzic, October, 1879. 


Our winter season re-opened on the 9th of October with the 
first Gewandhaus-concert, to which a lively rendering of Schu- 
mann’s overture to ‘‘Genoveva” formed a worth opening. 
Following this work was the aria, “‘An jenem Tag,” from 
‘‘Hans Heiling,” by Marschner, interpreted by the celebrated 
barytone-singer, Carl Hill. We have so often spoken of Hill’s 
fine vocal power and execution that it is quite unnecessary for 
us to dilate upon them now. We must nevertheless state that 
his excellent qualities are as prominent as ever. On the same 
evening we also had the pleasure of hearing him in Schubert's 
‘*Erlkonig” and ‘ Frahlingsglaube,” and Schumann’s ‘* Wald- 
gesprich” and ‘Ich grolle nicht.” This last song was an 
encore, added to subdue the unceasing applause’of the enrap- 
tured audience. Herr Reinecke accompanied at the piano with 
his well-known ability. The instrumental soloist of the evening 
was our local concertmeister, Herr Heinrich Schradieck, whose 
selections consisted in Spohr’s D minor concerto, and a new 
suite for violin and piano by Carl Reinecke. Herr Schradieck 
is not only a first-rate violinist, but also a perfect musician, and 
he must be acknowledged to be one of the best artists of the 
present time. His playing unites a blamelessly clear intonation 
with fine tone and brillant finish, and these technical qualities 
he employs in a noble and truly artistic manner. Spohr’s con- 
certo never pleased us so much as on this evening, and the 
public evidently shared our good opinion. The rendering of 
Reinecke’s suite by Schradieck and the composer was on an 
equal standard of excellence, the artists eliciting the most 
hearty applause. The suite itself is divided into four move- 
ments—prelude (E minor), arioso (C major), gavotte (G major), 
and finale (E minor). The whole composition throughout is 
very noble in style. If we have a preference for any one par- 
ticular movement, it is for the pretty and expressive arioso, of 
which the penetrating melody must at once exercise its charms 
on every cultivated listener. The concert concluded with 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, executed to perfection by the 
Gewandhausorchestra. 

Herr Heinrich Bonawitz, a pianist of Vienna presented him- 
self to our musical world by giving a ‘‘ Matinée d’ invitation” 
at the Bliithner rooms, on which occasion he played Beethoven’s 
A flat major (Op. 26) and c minor (Op. 111) sonatas, Chopin's 
B flat minor scherzo, and a few other pieces. This Matinée 
he followed up by three concerts at the Gewandhaus, when he 
played fifteen sonatas of Beethoven (five on each evening). We 
did not hear him play all these, for Herr Bonawitz does not appear 
to usa correct interpreter of Beethoven. He certainly possesses - 
great technical virtuosity and an astonishing memory, and his 
whole manner of playing has artistic style about it’; but unfor- 
tunately, his other musical qualities seem but indifferently de- 
velo Above all, his want of rhythmic firmness disturbs 
the effect of his playing. He also takes great liberties with the 
tempi and the original text. There is certainly room for im- 
provement in his playing. and we hope that, having had his 
attention drawn to his failings by our local press he will seek to 
remedy them in future. 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
October, 1879. 


THE concert season has commenced rather earlier than usual 
this year. The Academy of Music, the only public concert- 
hall in Berlin where no beer is sold, opened on the 18th inst., 
and Joachim with his quartet colleagues, who remain the same 
with the exception of the visloncellist, opened the proceedings. 
The former cellist, William Miiller, who was obliged to leave 
Berlin, has been well replaced by R. Hausmann, a change we 
notice with pleasure, as one can scarcely enter into a comparison 
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between them. Hausmann is the perfection of a cellist, and a 
thorough musician, whilst Miiller is merely a mechanical 
player. The first quartet soirée presented no novelty. Three 
quartets of the now no longer unknown composers, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, formed the programme, and each was 
loudly applauded by the large audience assembled. It is to 
be regretted that a quartet-party like this should be so con- 
servative and exclusive in their choice of pieces. If we except 
Brahms, who is closely connected with Joachim through personal 
friendship, no living composer is noticed. In no country in 
the world—I don’t know how they manage in China and there- 
abouts—are the /iving artists more ignored than in Germany ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the German artist only 
becomes famous by his obituary. However, I will not write 
long on this subject, it might give cause for sad reflections. 
T am glad to be able to state that Berlin has now a splendid 
way orchestra, the want of which has been keenly felt. 

e conductor, Liebig, son of the ‘‘old Liebig,” who was 
celebrated for making classical music popular, has come with 
his orchestra from Ems, and by directing two concerts has 
proved himself a skilful conductor. Besides, he has given 
notice, by advertisements, &c., that his orchestra is open to 
all artists: and to amateur societies on payment of a very 
reasonable. premium. _ We have had a similar institute in 
Berlin before ; our readers will remember what we said about 
it some time ago. The ‘ Berlin Symphony Orchestra,” about 
which I then spoke, has not improved since. On the con- 
trary, it. gradually sinks lower and lower, and one may with 
certainty say that it will soon be reduced to nothing. The 
chief reason for the failure of this once-flourishing institute 
is the effeteness of the members, the almost republican spirit 
of its rules, which hinders the conductor from following his 
ideas, and cripples him in his actions. The members, many 
years ago young and spirited, are now indifferent and weak, 
never having been supplemented by new vigour. The natural 
laws of renovation are not only necessary in ome particular 
body, but, as this example teaches, necessary in all cases. 

I may still be permitted to say a few words about our 
departed friend Carl Eckert, conductor of the orchestra of the 
royal opera here, who died suddenly, on the 14th inst., of 
apoplexy. He was on the way to an evening party, but was 
taken ill, and when he arrived home in a cab was found 
dead. Carl Eckert was born on the 7th of Decembér, 1820, in 
Potsdam, and was the son of a soldier. When he was still 
young, he claimed attention by his extraordinary musical 
talent, and was counted as a wonder, at least for his age. 
His teachers were, for the piano, Rechenberg and Greulich ; 
for the violin, Hubert Ries. Under Rungenhagen he made 
his ‘‘ Compositions-Studien,” which he continued under Men- 
delssohn (1839). In 1841 Eckert went travelling in France, 
Belgium, Italy, &c., to study his art. In r851 he became 
accompagnateur at the Italian Opera at Paris; in the same 
capacity he accompanied Henriette Sontag on her travels 
through the United States, and in 1852 became conductor 
of the Italian Opera in Paris, which office, however, 
he resigned in 1853, in order to go to Vienna. Here 
he was nominated conductor of the orchestra of the Court 
Opera, and, later on, technical director at the same establish- 
ment. It was quite unexpectedly that he resigned his influential 
position in 1860, and went, as conductor of the royal orchestra, 
to Stuttgart. The reasons for this change were mysterious, 
and still more so was his dismissal, in 1867, when he retired 
into private life at Baden-Baden. And strangest of all it 
seemed when suddenly, in 1868, he was called to become the 
conductor of the royal orchestra in Berlin, Taubert and 
Dorn, then the conductors, being pensioned off, although they 
were still comparatively young and active. Eckert, with an 
energy which promised well, began the management on the 
1st of January, 1869, but with years his vigour grew less. 
In everything which concerns music he was skilful, and as 
conductor he counted one of the best of the present time. 
Nor as a composer has he been less successful, and in a 
small form he written several encouraging pieces. His 
last great work was a violoncello concerto, by which he has 
enriched the poor literature of this instrument. 

regia tae ‘ XAVER SCHARWENKA, 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. - 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, October 12th, 1879. 


SoME weeks more and the concert-season will begin. Mean- 
time the programmes of the great concerts (with orchestra and 
chorus) have been announced, and names of great value, among 
which Joachim and Brahms, are in view, to give the forth- 
coming season an aspect of charm. A new sonata for violin 
and piano by Brahms is promised, also a new quintetto by 


Dessoff ; the Gesellschafts-concerts will bring a hitherto unper- 


formed overture (‘des Teufels Lustschloss”) by Schubert ; a 
rondo for soprano with orchestra (Primo amore piacer del ciel) 
by Beethoven ;. two new violin-concerts by Saint-Saéns' and 
Raff, the former:to be performed by Marsick, the latter by 
Rappoldi from Dresden, formerly a scholar of our conserva- 
toire ; a cantata ( ‘‘zur Rathswahl, 1731”) by Bach ; the piano- 
concerto, Op. 15,:by Brahms ; ‘‘ Christus,” by Mendelssohn ; 
Requiem, by Berlioz; and. last, not least, the.‘‘ Messiah.” The 
Philkermmonica have announced Brahms’ symphony, No. 2, 
Schumann’s, No. 4; Raff (‘‘Im Walde”), Mendelssohn (a 
minor), Volkmann (B flat), Rubinstein (‘‘Ocean”), Liszt 
(‘‘Festklinge”), Beethoven (Nos. 4, 7, 9), Dvorak ‘‘ Rhap- 
sodie,’’ Geldmark’s overture, ‘‘ Penthesilea”’ ; Berlioz’s overture, 
*¢ Benvenuto Cellini,” &c. 

The Hofoper has performed the whole Ring des Nibelungen, 
and is now at work with another ‘‘ ring,” the operas by Mozart, 
from Jdomeneo to the Zauberflote. The former has not been 
heard in Vienna since 1820; its first performance there was in 
1806 (although it was composed in 1780, and heard for the first 
time in Munich in the following year). The initial novelty was a 
new ballet and an opera with a German translation, Don 
Pasquale, first performed in Vienna, May 14, 1843, Donizetti 
himself conducting. The part of “ Norina” has been sung in 
Vienna by Tadolini, Artét, Patti, Zucchini, Everardi, Padilla— 
all singers fully capable of giving the best expression in Italian 
opera. Where is the German stage which could rival with 
them? All in all, the present performance was at least respect- 
able; Mme. Schuch-Proska showed herself to be a brilliant 
fioritura-singer, and was much applauded, and no less the 
Herren Mayerhofer (Don Sue. Bignio (Doctor Malatesta) 
and Walter (Ernesto). It was a pity that the opera was so 
much shortened for the sake of the ballet which followed on 
the same evening. This which has for title ‘‘ Dyellah, or, die 
Touristen in India,” is of the phantastic-comic order. P. 
Borri, the author, has also written, ‘‘ Karnevalsabenteuer in 
Paris.” The argument of the new ballet is as nothing; it 
depends for its attraction upon its splendour, richness of cos- 
tumes, combined dances, marches, masquerades, bacchanales, 
and other effects. The audience was amazed, and had no time 
to observe that the whole was simply a kaleidoscopic pleasure— 
a delight for the eyes of children, especially for modern children 
ofa larger growth. Friulein Cereale, the first ballerina was 
honoured with much applause. The music is very trifling, so 
that the composer may think himself highly honoured in being 
mentioned at all. j 

In the Carltheater (suburb Leopoldstadt) Boccaccio has just 
been performed for the seventy-first time, and is now to be pro- 
duced in Paris. It has been heard in Frankfort, Prague, 
Leipzig, Briinn, Berlin, Graz, and Pesth. The theatre an der 
Wien, which re-opened September 27, with a show-piece, 
(Ausstattungsstiick) Die Kinder des Capitain Grant, has another 
ballerina, Sgra. Sophie Coppini, solo-danseuse from San Carlo 
in Naples and La Fenice in Venice. By her dexterity and 
audacious style of dancing she creates a nightly furore, 

Operas performed in the Hofoper from September 12 to 
October 12: Afrikunerin, Lucresia Borgia (twice), der Ring 
des Nibelungen (Rheingold—Walkiire— Siegfried—Gitterdim- 
merung) Faust, Sicthanische Vesper, Mignon, Tannhduser, 
Konigin von Saba,, Freischiits,, Hugenotten, die Jiidin, die 
Stumme von Portici, Aida, Carmen, Don , Pasquale (four. times, 


and. the new ballet, Dycllah), die Walkiire, Norma, Maskenball,.. 
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Peters Edition of Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonatas, Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonatas, and Weber’s famous Pianoforte Com- 
positions. Pracht-Ausgabe. Leipzig: C. F. Peters. Sole 
agents for England, Augener and Co., London. 


THERE is unfortunately no phrase in the English tongue which 
can comprehensively express the meaning of the words ‘‘ Pracht- 
Ausgabe ;” as a rule the French term is adopted, and the words 
Edition de luxe are used to express our notion of elegantly 
a bound, or illustrated books. But while it is acknow- 
edged that the language is deficient in the proper and most 
applicable.term, it must also be admitted that the power of ad- 
mijration for that which is. worthy, beantifal, and valuable is 
quitg as strong even though the word may fail to give epigra- 
matic expression tothe pleasure excited, It.is for, this reason 
that.we have more than usual gratification in undertaking the 
duty,,of recommending with, every confidence the beautiful new 
editions. of. the, pianoforte works of the great - masters .whose 
names ,are mentioned above, ; For -more than one quality the 
publication is, entitled, to notice. . The beauty of the engraving, 
of, the, printing, and, the bright. legible appearance, which, the 
pages. present, are powers which commend themselves ‘‘ of their 
own. , excellence,’’,, That for which. musicians. will value the 
edition is less, patent to the superficial observer, but is of the 
utmost consequence regarded from an educational point of view, 
ely, the accuracy of the text, and the intelligent method in 
which the fingering and other teaching directions are given 
where needed. . The fingering is of course according to the 
German method, but this is now so well known in England that no 
difficulty will arise as. to its use even where other methods are 
employed. At the most it would be very little trouble to alter 
the fingering if it was necessary so to ao In fact the task 
might be made the means of educating the observant faculties 
of the pupils who may be set to make the needful alterations, 
they by so doing may acquire an intimacy with the formula 
much more quickly than from the ordinary way. As far as the 
ngering itself is concerned, the teacher will recognise with 
much pleasure that some of the most difficult passages are made 
easy by the simplicity of the directions, and this among others 
will be counted as one extra reason why the work should be con- 
sidered as of an educational value almost equivalent to the 
beauty of the appearance. To these combined qualities may 
be added another, and one which many will be inclined to con- 
‘sider as of more importance than all that precede‘it or that have 
been stated concerning it. An elegantly printed book whose 
subject or matter is of small degree of accuracy, acquires a 
worthlessness in the inverse proportion to its outward aspect, 
and, is dear at any price. A work of almost unequalled accu- 
racy, beautiful form, and marvellously cheap, must, on the other 
hand, be said to gain in value in the direct order of the small- 
ness of cost. When it is said that any one can now become 
the owner of the sonatas of Mozart for four shillings, of Weber’s 
compositions for the piano for three, and of the whole of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas for nine shillings, in such an edition as that now 
before us, the wonder and admiration for the worthy firm who 
have given such noble works in a form and at a price accessible 
taithe poorest among musicians and amateurs increases at each 
turn of the leaf. When the history of music in the nineteenth 
century comes to be written, the worthy and ne work 
done by.a. few publishers, in sending forth such wonderfully 
cheap.and good works for the advantage of the student and for 
the’ s of knowledge, must occupy a considerable share of 
attention. The extension of. study in musical accomplishments, 
the facilities for the performance of home music, and the 
cementing thereby of the kindly affections of domestic life, the 
opportimities given to the student to become acquainted with the 
master thoughts of the best minds in music, and the civilising 
influence of: the: art in general, would have been as nothi 
. mot feertain of the music. publishers have helped: the work 
byzliterally placing at the disposal of all who were interested, 
the. ready and inexpensive means of gratifying: the disire for 


lepeprietigny eststnaanelt and instruction... This the historian 
of, the: art, life of: this..century: must recognise and: duly record, 
and for the.work. done in a long and honourable past, doing. in 





the present, and projected for the future, the name of the firm 
of Peters, as among the most worthy and distinguished in bring- 
ing about this end, deserves to be placed in a high, if not in the 
highest, rank. 


The Children’s Mozart. Short pieces for the pianoforte. By 
W. A. Mozart. Selected, arranged (without octaves), 
fingered, and revised by E. PAUER. London: Augener&Co. 


ENCOURAGED by the success which has attended the former 
works modelled after the like plan, Mr. E. Pauer has added 
another obligation to the many for which the public is indebted 
to him in sending forth ‘‘The Children’s Mozart.” A most 
interesting volume containing thirty pieces for pianoforte solo, 
and six for pianoforte duet. The solos very properly commence 
with three minuets composed in his sixth year, and an allegro 
grazioso‘ in B flat, written in his. eighth year. These will of 
course commend themselves highly to the children, for whom the 
work is.arranged, and it may also be said that they will not be 
without some degree of interest for those who are more advanced 
in age and yet have some delight in tracing the development of 
genius as exemplified in the monuments of art. The pieces 
contained in the volume*comprise minuets, extracts from con- 
certos;' from masses, symphonies, transcriptions of songs, 
choruses, arias, duets, marches, and movements from sonatas, 
all admirably arranged, carefully fingered, and with the relative 
time value marked by means of lines drawn ndicular 
between the treble and the bass. This introduction will make 
the matter of the rhythm tolerably easy to the minds of children. 
As a special delight, and- as a means of exciting emulation, an 
excellent biography illustrated with woodcuts, which forms one 
of the subjects in the beautiful volume of ye ee entitled, 
‘The Great German Composers,” prefaces the selection. This, 
with the general excellence of the contents of the volume, forms 
an admirable addition to the list of works designed for the use 
and benefit of children, which already includes extracts from the 
works of Haydn, Bach, and Handel, and now Mozart, of all 
the musicians the one whose child-life and child-efforts must, of 
their very nature, excite a chord of sympathy in the minds of 
the young. 


Pianoforte Studies, By STEPHEN HELLER. London: Ashdown 
& Parry. 

Mr. Linpsay SLopER, to whose careful and sympathetic care 
the task of editing and arranging these famous pianoforte 
studies has been committed, has discharged his duty faithfully 
and well. He has classified the several pieces—one hundred 
and seventy-seven in all—in the order of difficulty, not only as 
regards technique, but also with respect to the requirements of 
*‘the cultivation of expression and rhythmical feeling.” In the 
short preface accompanying the publication, Mr. Sloper points 
out that the idea had already ‘‘ occurred to a musician of repute 
in Vienna, Herr Hans Schmitt (to whom one of the numbers is 
specially and quaintly inscribed); but he did not venture 
beyond making a talk of the various studies, in the order he 
would recommend them for practice. The plan was necessarily - 
incomplete, since, to make a Jerfectly graduated study of them, 
it was necessary to be at once possessed of the entire work, con- 
sisting of twenty books.” 

The author in the last edition of these pieces thus speaks of 
them :— 

“A great number of studies fer the pianoforte already exist, solely in- 
tended to form the mechanism of the fingers. In writing aseries of 
characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. I have 
wished to habituate both students and amateurs to execute a piece with the 
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pression, grace, eleg 
the composition. More particularly 
a feeling for musical rhythm, and a desire for the most exact and complete 
interpretation of the author's intentions. In order that my object — 


in them 





the better attained, I may be permitted to request t to 

their pupils carefully render the following studies with all the nuances, 

details, and sentiment appertaining to each of b i 

“Srepugn Hever.” 
To this Mr. Lindsay Sloper adds these words :-— 

“It is obvious that this purpose—the cultivation of expression and rhyth- 
mical feeli i ount in M. Stephen Heller’s mind, and the tech- 
nical difficulty of each study of secondary eration, there might occur ' 
in one book studies which, while no greater demand on the musical . 
serttiment'of the pupil than others, present much greater mec 
obstacles to overcome.” 
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It remains to be said, as far as the appearance of the work is 
concerned, that these twenty books have been sent forth 
arranged, not according to Herr Schmitt’s plan, but according to 
one devised by the present editor. He brings with him to aid 
him in his task ‘‘an intimacy extending over the whole of a 

rofessional life.” To which it may also be added that a keen 
insight into their value for the purpose of furthering the pro- 
gress of the young student, is also displayed in the method of 
so ordering them. The fingering has been carefully marked, 
. and all that has been done is influenced by the best judgment 

and correct taste. Those who desire to become familiar with 
the strain of thought peculiar to Stephen Heller cannot de 
better than seek an early introduction to these competent and 
genial editions of his educational writings as they may be called. 
They are worth study, for Heller is a fascinating writer, and his 
style, as his biographer, M. H. Barbedette, says, ‘‘is no mere 
copy of another ; it is stamped to the highest extent with that 
onginality which is the offspring of character and tempera- 
ment,’ 


From Foreign Parts. (Aus aller Herrn Linden). Suite of six 
characteristic pianoforte Duets. Composed by Moritz 
MoszkowskI, op. 23. London: Augener & Co. 


THE taste, talent, and observation of Herr Moszkowski are | ; 


well displayed in these beautiful pieces. They are severally en- 
titled, ‘* Russia,” ‘‘ Germany,” ‘‘ Spain,” ‘ Poland,” “ Italy,” 
and ‘‘ Hungary.” Each country is represented by melodies and 
harmonies which recall their characteristics. These are suffici- 
ently contrasted to form a striking sequence of effects such as 
is required in a piece professing to be a suite, and yet having a 
sort of connected link by key relationships. Thus the first 
(‘Russia’) is in A minor; the second (*‘ Germany”) in F ; 
** Spain,” the third, shows a return to A minor; alternated 
with and ending in the major; the fourth (‘* Poland”’) is in G 
sharp minor ; the fifth (‘‘ Italy”) is in A major; and the last is 
in D major; thus, when the piece is plaved consecutively, 
ending with the first proposed key. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Tarantella of ‘‘ Italy,” the Csardas of ‘‘ Hungary,” the 
Bolero of ‘‘ Spain,” and the volks-lied and dance of ‘‘ Germany,”’ 
are imitated with wonderful tact and taste, the composition 
is thoroughly original, admirably written for the pianoforte, 
and contains interesting work for pianoforte players, and suffi- 
cient evidence of the genius of the composer to help to augment 
his reputation. 


Quartet in G minor, by Louis Spour, arranged for pianoforte 
duet by A. ScuLuMs. London: Augener & Co. 


In the absence of means for the full performance of favourite 
works written for instruments not readily attainable, the 
arrangements of the works by competent and appreciative 
hands is by no means to be despised. They serve the useful 
if not the laudable end of making familiar to the ear that which 
might in a large number of instances remain simply a picture to 
the eye, and ‘‘a harmony to the imagination” only. It is not 
every town that can command a quartett of skilful players at 
will, nor is it within the means of all to be able to execute with 
facility upon the instruments for which the composition is 
designed all the technical difficulties in a form at once satis- 
factory and pleasing. On the other hand, there are few homes 
now without a pianoforte of some sort or another, and there are 
few houses in which music is cultivated which cannot call into 
exercise two willing and able players. For their use and benefit, 
and in aid of the further spread of the knowledge of the worthy 
works of the great masters, carefully written arrangements of 
such works should be always welcome. Of course there are 
arrangements and arrangements, some which are so called by 
the stretch of compliment, and others which may be fully 
received with the confidence which good and conscientious 
work should of necessity inspire. Of the better sort, and there- 
fore entitled to a cordial welcome, is the arrangement by Herr 
Schlums now under notice. Those whose fortune it is to be 
within reach of hearing a good quartet will be glad to make 
preliminary acquaintance with the conductor of any werk they 





may have the good fortune to be about to hear. For them 
arrangements in this form cannot but have special charms, It 
is well done, the parts are not difficult, and above all it is cheap. 
It is therefore not at all unlikely that the new beauties of a 
favourite author will find prompt and ready reception in many 
quarters, as much for its own value as for the means it offers of 
ministering to a growing love for, and desire for intimate know- 
ledge of, the classical conceptions of the great masters in music. 


Voluntaries for the Organ. By J. ANDRE. Vol. II. Op. 67. 
ndon: Augener and Co, 


SHoRT voluntaries for the organ are always welcome, for there 
are many players who are not of the faculty of in- 
vention, and however skilful they may be in execution, not 
infrequently do themselves an injustice when they attempt to 
extemporise. They may be unable, in the first place, to invent 
a theme, and in the second may not possess the needful power 
of arranging their ideas in anything like a shapely er presentable 
form, it is therefore better for them to accept such works as the 
present as well calculated to supply the deficiency in their own 

wers, Their weakness will be thereby strengthened, for an 
intimate acquaintance with such pieces will form the nucleus of 
a -_ and act as suggestions for future guidance, and perhaps, 
in the end, open up a path which, but for them, might never 
have been discovered. 

Of Herr André’s special fitness for the task he has undertaken 
we have heretofore taken occasion to dwell upon, when the first 
volume of a like character was given tothe public. The second 
volume, now under notice, is no less excellent, but, on the 
contrary, brings with it some particular qualities all its own. 
There are altogether twenty-three pieces in the collection in 
various keys, major and minor, and in several styles—grave, 
gay, tender, and melancholy. All are neatly and ably written, 
and form a good basis of study, as well for the purpose of 
forming taste as for that of imparting a love for form and sweet- 
ness of melody. An intimate knowledge of organ effects is 
implied in the manner in which the pieces are written, and ex- 
pressed in the suggestion for the employment of stops of named 
character. All the pieces are good, and some are of more than 
common beauty, and will of themselves form the best recom- 
mendations the compositions should have with musicians. 


Violin School. By FRIEDRICH HERMANN. Leipzig: 
C. F. Peters. 


INSTRUCTION books as a rule should be cheap. There are 
many reasons why this should be so: constant use tends to early 
destruction, and the means should be offered of being able easily 
to replace a damaged copy. They should be also good, for an 
indifferent book is dear at any price, and if the cost of a bad 
book is augmented it is often not necessarily not sought after by 
those to whom it may appeal, but frequently sacrifices are made 
to secure possession, and bitter disappointment is the issue. 
When a book is both good and cheap, there is a combination of 
two qualities which are likely to hasten and extend the success 
both commercially and artistically ; that is to say, to make it 
worthy of the attention of teachers, or the study of pupils, and 
a prosperous venture to the publisher. Such is the ‘‘ Violin 
School” of F. Hermann. It is both good and cheap. It is 
diyided into two parts for the convenience of study. The first 
dealing with elementary instructions, the use of the bow, the 
easy positions and exercises in the various methods of bowing. 
The second deals with the more difficult positions, the art of 
shifting in the seven positions, and exercises for the cultivation 
of tone. All these exercises are for a single violin, without 
accompaniment of any kind, on the principle that the whole 
attention of the master should be given to the hand of the 
pupil during the lesson. The directions connected with and 
explaining the lessons are given in German and English, the 
latter of which might have been a little better written, tho 

it is by no means difficult to comprehend. Altogether the 
book is excellent, and is so cheap that it deserves to be made 
the general text book for amateurs as well as professors. 
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Part Songs. By HENRY SMART. London: Augener & Co. 


Ir is well known that some of the late Henry Smart’s part 
songs are among the classics of this particular ‘ben of compo- 
sition. He was one of the first to adopt the style of part- 
writing, and one of those who always held the highest place. 
The four pieces recently issued, namely, ‘‘ The Gipsy’s Song,” 
‘*My Love is like the Swallow,” ‘‘ Summer Offerings,” and 
“* Autumn Song” are beautifully melodious, not difficult to 
sing, and possess all the qualifications necessary to obtain and 
to maintain popularity. 





Three Duets for Soprano and Contralto, and Four Duets for 
Baritone and Contralto. By J. Braums. London: 
Augener & Co. 


Goon vocal duets, in which the parts are interestingly written, 
and not after a cut-and-dried manner, are by no means so 
plentiful as might be supposed. It is, therefore, with more than 
ordinary pleasure such attempts as these to supply something 
new for a much needed purpose may be noticed. The first 
three duets are beautifully written, as well for the voices as in 
the accompaniments. The words of the second duet, ‘‘ The 
Path of Love,” seem to be a translation of the old English song, 
** Love will find out the Way.” The third is a different setting 
of another portion of the words of the same song. The first of 
the three duets is called ‘‘ The Sea.’’ The duets for contralto 
and baritone, of which there are four, are in quite a different 
style. The first, ‘‘The Nun and the Knight,” is a most 
dramatic setting of words and an ingenious employment of 
musical artifice. The second, ‘* The Coquette and her Lover,” 
is of a humorous character, as well in the style of the words as 
in the accompaniment, which seems to designed as a means 
to this end. The third, ‘*The Streamlet Flows Onward,” is 
equally melodious, characteristic, and thoughtful, and ‘The 
Huntsman’s Farewell,” the fourth duet, is bright, flowing, and 
effective. The whole set is well worthy of the attention of 
vocalists, whether public or private, as forming an easy means of 
obtaining a good effect at the cost of a very small amount 
of trouble which they require to be sung properly. 





Eighteen Vocal Duets. By A. RUBINSTEIN. 
Augener & Co. 

IT is not altogether as a composer of vocal music that the repu- 
tation of Herr Rubinstein is maintained in this country. _Else- 
where it is different. More than one hundred songs with piano- 
forte and other accompaniments have been given to the world 
by him, not to count the large number of part songs and vocal 
duets. These all belong to the higher orders of art, and as 
such have been accepted by musicians abroad. In England he 
is known as a pianist of more than common skill, and as a com- 
poser of works of magnitude, concerning which there is still 
some difficulty as to their complete acceptance in many quarters. 
The wider these works become known it is certain the better 
will be the admiration for them. Popular it is hardly possible 
they can soon be, in the common meaning of the term, for their 
lines are not laid upon a plan which courts or even attracts the 
vulgar. The majority of people who judge of an author by 
their own estimate of his works, or by their opinion of the 
character of his compositions, are too apt to think that 
Rubinstein is too lofty for their comprehension, too deep for 
their fathoming, too subtle for their grasp. It will be ne 
for them only to know the lesser vocal works of the truly great 
musician, to effect a change in their opinions concerning him. 
Let, them, for example, take these eighteen duets, and study 
them carefully. Nothing could be more masterly, nothing 
more expressivé: Their very simplicity will commend them to 
many minds now fearing to attempt to make acquaintance with 
anytaing by Rubinstein, while their-melodic beauty will serve as 
an introduction to all who can value such qualifications. Al- 
ready known to connoisseurs they will find a cheerful reception 
among those to whom all music is good when it is cheap, as 
well as among those to whom all pe music is a cheap pleasure. 
The collection, beautifully and clearly printed, and issued at a 
price which, in another form, one of the duets alone would 


London: 








command, contains eighteen examples, having for titles the 
following :— 1. ‘‘ The Angel” (Der Engel); 2. ‘* Sweetly, 
sweetly sung the bird” ang oe Vogelein) ; 3. ‘‘ The Land 
that I love” (Im heimischen id); 4. ‘* The Hunter ” (Volks- 
lied); 5. ‘*The Wanderer’s Morning Song” (Wanderer’s 
Nachtlied) ; 6. ‘*‘The Moment of Parting” ‘Beim Scheiden) ; 
7. ‘ The Night” (Die Nacht); 8. ‘‘ The Cloud” (Die Wolke) ; 
9. ‘‘ The Bird” (Das Végelein) ; 10. “‘ The Dove and the Wan- 
derer” (Die Turteltaube und der Wanderer) ; 11. ‘* Evening’” 
(Am Abend); 12. “‘ Autumn Thoughts” (Volkslied); 13. ‘* The 
Song of the Birds” (Lied der Végelein); 14. ‘* Woodland 
Song” (Waldlied); 15. ‘‘Dawn of Spring” — 
“T’ve wandered” (Voriiber) ; 17. ‘* Eveni y 


glaube); 16. 
the Sea” (Meeresabend); 18. “‘The Lotus-Flower” (Die 
Lotusblume). The English and the German words are given 


so that a choice may be made. The latter are of course the 
originals by various writers, and the former are exceedingly well 
written and convey a capital idea of the spirit of the inventor’s 
thought, and they are also not without a certain amount of 
poetical charm all their own. 


Grammar of Music, a Treatise on Harmony, Counterpoint, 
and Form. By Henry HILes, Mus.D., Oxon, Man- 
chester : Forsyth Brothers, 


CONTRARY to the usual custom among the writers of elementary 
works on harmony, &c., Dr, Hiles has not accepted previously 
enunciated theories as the basis upon which to construct his 
arguments. He has preferred to think the questions out for 
himself, and in very truth it must be said that he has succeeded 
in placing before the student a straightforward, logical, and 
reasonable plan. ‘‘ The laws of Harmony are deduced natu- 
rally and logically from the principle of consonance.” ‘No 
maxim is held binding unless founded upon some natural law ; 
and the illustrative examples (upwards of 400) have been written, 
not to showa few sereotyped, imitative modes of treatment, 
but to exhaust all the possible effects of the rules laid down.” 
Such is the plan which the author has chosen, and, it must 
be admitted, admirably and conscientiously carried out through 


.| the work. All is clear, plain, and to the purpose, forming as 


trusty a guide as it is possible to desire. In the face of somany 
theories of different character some of the principles may seem 
a little daring, but the boldness is that of confidence in the value 
of common sense. Dr. Hiles evidently does not acknowledge 
the connection between the laws of harmonics and the agree- 
ment of sounds which form the basis of harmony, for he states 
(p. 3) ‘‘that harmony is founded on consonance, and has no 
sort of connection with or reliance upon the phenomena of har- 
monics. The harmonics of any note include many sounds that 
never are by a musician audibly and designedly combined with 
it; and, on the other hand, do not justify or account for even 
so frequently-used a combination as its minor triad.” 

The truth of this statement is palpable. In the like quiet and 
confident manner the whole of the work is written, and as every. 
position is made good and st ened, the value of the 
treatise is thereby enhanced. The laws of dissonances are laid 
down with convincing authority. The rule relating to conse- 
cutive fifths is most clearly and for the first time lucidly stated. 
‘*Consecutive fifths are therefore more or less disagreeable, 
except where there is such an intimate connection between the 
different combinations that the root of one is the fifth of the 
other. Such a relationship exists between the triads of the tonic 
and of the dominant, and between the triads of the tonic and 
of the subdominant, so that the dependence of the two dominant 
harmonies upon the tonic, which forms their sole bond of union 
is again strongly evidenced.” 

This disposes effectually, because more scientifically, of the 
hitherto propounded theory that consecutive fifths are objective, 
because they give the idea of ‘‘two keys.” 

There are many other points in the work which are worthy of 
special note ; and were it not that space is limited, some further 
quotations might be taken, to exhibit the excellent form in which 
the thoughts ‘and expressions are set out. The book can be 
recommended with the utmost confidence as a reasonable and 
truthful exposition of the subject, perfectly consistent in its 
theories, even though it will be considered at variance with some 
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already proposed schemes. For the reason that the notion of 
deriving harmonies from a mathematical source is not wholly 
tenable, but must of necessity admit of modification, many of 
the works on harmony have been constructed on fancy theories 
more or less reasonable, or the reverse. If the views of Dr. 
Hiles are not the conclusive truth of the whole matter, they are 
at all events stated in a manner which stands more favourably 
convincing, more “‘four-square to the winds of heaven” than 
any yet proposed on the subject. 





Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by GEORGE GROVE, 
LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 
THE eighth part of this comprehensive and elaborate work, 
just issued, is marked by the ‘ike peculiarities which have 
distinguished the former parts. Most of the articles are inte- 
resting, and there is a vast collegtion of facts more or less 
accurate, and a quantity of information of a generally trust- 
worthy character. The list of words in the present part is 
brought up to the word ‘“‘Mendelssohn,” and a portion of the 
biography of that musician ends the part, as the remainder of 
the article on the ‘‘ Libretto” begins it. The biographies also 
include notices of the Lichnowsky family, the patrons of 
Beethoven, Jenny Lind (Madame Goldschmidt), Lindblad, 
Lindley, the Linleys, Lindpaintner, Liszt, Matthew Lock, Lulli, 
Macfarren, Malibran, Mara, Padre Martini, Méhul, and others. 
There are several articles on purely musical subjects, in- 
‘struments, and forms of composition, those relating to 
stringed instruments being very good. The articles on Mass, 
Litany, Magnificat, and like subjects, do not appear to 
have been subjected to a rigid editorial revision, as many 
of the statements, and above all the spelling, have no agree- 
ment with what has been said by other writers employed 
on the work. It has been pointed out before that neither 
etymology nor custom justifies the use of the spqlling the ward 
chant with the addition of the letter «. It will probably astonish 
many cathedral men to know that Dr. Creyghton was in the 
first instance a talented composer, or that he conscientiously 
followed the precepts of the earlier school. These and one or 
two like oversights, which might have been and should have 
been altered, cast a considerable blot upon the accuracy, if not 
the value, of the dictionary as a whole; for these and similar 
errors which appear from time to time in the work, together 
with certain unnecessary omissions, very seriously interfere 
with the universal value which such a work ought to have. 
Many of them will doubtless be discovered, and will give rise to a 
* supplemental correction, so that the completed work will be as 
nearly as possible as accurate as it is interesting and valuable. 


MINOR ITEMS. 
Published by AuGENER & Co., London. 
Pianoforte Works. By GusTAVE LancE. The three pieces 
entitled respectively, “‘ Blumenlied,” ‘‘ Edelweiss,” and ‘‘ Feeen- 
Marchen,” exhibit the}ability of the composer in the best 
manner possible. The ‘* Blumenlied” melody is graceful and 
winning ; the ‘‘ Edelweiss,” an ‘‘Idyl,” is in form like a song 
without words, which needs little imagination to suppose is a 
love ditty; and the ‘‘ Feeen-Mirchen,” aptly designated a 
““Charakterstiick,” is as full of fancy and fascination as a fairy 
tale should be. None of the pieces possess insurmountable 
difficulties, and for the purposes of teaching may be accepted 
for the freshness of the ideas, and the novelty which in a great 
measure pervades the treatment.—Axthologie Classique. Col- 
lection of pieces for the piano. By Classical Composers, 
Nos. 50, 51, 52, 53. By J. P. RAMEAU. An editor’s task is 
a pleasant one when he can enjoy the satisfaction of contribut- 
ing to a known want with a prospect of a grateful reception of 
his labours. Under the title as above, 4 series of most useful 
and instructive pieces have been arranged by various hands from 
time to time, until the collection has earned a name most 
honourable. The latest additions are some extracts from the 
works of Rameau, more or less known, such as the ‘‘Tam- 
bourine,” in £ minor ; two Rigaudons in E minor and major ; 





Les Tourbillons rondo in D major; and Les Cyclopes rondo 
in F.. There may be no particular novelty in introducing 
these already favourite works into a classical collection, but 
there is an especial novelty in the form of the arrangements, 
They are adapted for the use of pupils whose powers are ele- 
mentary, and for this reason they deserve to achieve ‘‘ the hope 
of art,” namely, success:—Among the newer Part Songs by J. 
L, HATTON, we select for special commendation, ‘‘ Thinking of 
Thee,” written for the Margate Choral Society, and like all 
things else of this kind from the experienced hand of the veteran 
composer, full of melody, thoroughly vocal in character, and 
very effective.—The Shirley Anthem, by the same writer, 
having for its opening words, ‘‘The morning stars sang to- 
gether,” is a very bright piece of writing happily suiting the 
words selected, which are for the most part such as have not 
been set before. The anthem is for four voices and the accom- 
paniment is independent and somewhat orchestral in character. 
—TI waited patiently for the Lord, Anthem, by CHARLES E, 
TINNEY, exhibits much characteristic feeling for devotional 
melody and an excellent appreciation of all that is expected 
in music written to sacred words, namely, a due regard to the 
fitness of expression. 





Concerts, 


—~— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THERE was a special feature in the opening concert of the twenty- 


) fourth series, namely,in the débit of Maurice Dengremont, a young 


violinist now said to be in his thirteenth year. As every scrap of 
information which can be gathered concerning the history and train- 
ing of an artist of so much promise—for although young he is 
already a true artist—is interesting, the readers of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD may know that his father is a Frenchman and his 
mother a Brazilian. e has been for some time a pupil of Léonard 
in Paris, and is now, or had recently the advantage of some addi- 
tional instruction from Vieuxtemps. Genius, however, is of no par- 
ticular country, but belongs to all, for all are glad to welcome the 
possessor and to recognise his power. His performance of the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto in E minor was most astonishing. His 
technical skill was such as might be expected from an experienced 
player who had studied for years, and been wise enough and patient 
enough to use every tittle of experience his studies had brought him. 
There was no appearance of carelessness or lack of appreciation, 
for he phrased well, his intonation was accurate, and his execution 
faultless. Moreover, he produced a quality of tone as much like 
that of Joachim as it is possible for one so young, and in the posses- 
sion of a less degree of muscular power than his older and more 
famous contemporary. There was also a remarkable amount of 
intellectuality in his reading, which removed any objection there 
might possibly have been to the performance of one so young. In 
this he showed himself to be far beyond his years. He played the 
Andante with true expression, and the finale as correctly and as 
distinctly and clearly as possible ; for all that, he took the movement 
at a greater pace than is customary. He is truly a wonderful genius, 
with the body and years of a child, and the wrist and soul of a man. 
His performance of a series of difficult variations on Haydn's 
«Emperor's Hymn,” the composition of ‘his master Léonard, dis- 
played equally extraordinary, though perhaps less desirable qualities, 
As it would serve no useful purpose to describe the work in detail, 
it will be enough to say that it belorigs to the acrobatic sleight-of- 
hand school, astonishing, but not particularly edifying in its effects, 
It remains to be said that the young artist was most enthusiasticall 
received. It may be hoped that the virtuosity he now exhibits wi 
not be lost in years to come, and that his present precocity will not 
lead to a disappointing manhood, At the same concert the ballet 
music ‘‘Sylvia,” by M. Léo Délibes, which has been often men- 
tioned in these columns as having been performed in Paris and else- 
where, was $e or the first time in England with all due success, 
It is very cleverly written, capitally scored, and full of attractive 
melody. The form in which M. Délibes casts his thoughts and 
modes of expression has been already made familiar to the public by 
Herr Richard Wagner; but there is sufficient evidence of originality 
to justify the hope that time will show him the need of self-reliance. 
he symphony was Schumann's No. 1 in B flat, most genially 
and spiritedly played, and there was also the overture to the 
Magic Flute to open the concert, and the now somewhat hackneyed 
minuet in A, by herini, for all the strings. This piece, and Miss 
Thursby’s second song, were probably introduced as a concession 
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to the presumably existing popular taste among a certain section of 
the audience. As, however, the majority did not receive either 
with any special favour, it might be as well to take notice that works 
of the kind are somewhat out of place in these programmes. Miss 
Thursby also sang ‘‘ Non paventar,” from the Magic Flute, prettily, 
but without the high F, whereat and whereby many were disap- 
inted, 

PoThe second concert, on October rrth, also contained some popular 
element or two, this time in the songs sung by Mrs. Osgood, the 
first of which—the ‘‘ Ave Maria” of Gounod, an adaptation of the 
first prelude by Bach—was very indifferently performed; and the 
second—a poor ballad by Sullivan— would have been better omitted. 
The rest of the programme was excellent, alike as to selection and 
to performance. Madame Montigny-Rémaury gave a brilliant 
version of Beethoven’s Concerto in c, No. 1, and was rewarded for 
all her trouble by the hearty plaudits of the audience. The work is, 
as many musicians know, one of the earliest productions of the great 
master, and contains more of the style of Haydn and Mozart than 
Beethoven. Still, it is particularly interesting, especially when inter- 

reted in so artistic and sympathetic a manner as upon this occasion. 


‘ Madame Montigny-Rémaury was joined later by Miss Marie Wurm, 


a young pianist of no mean ability, and the two played a very well- 
written and clever arrangement by Saint-Saéns, for two pianos, of 
atheme by Beethoven. The unity of sentiment with which the 
players presented the work was most remarkable, and Miss Wurm 
proved herself to be a pianist of so much skill as to excite a desire 
to hear her alone at some time or another. 

Gounod’s ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette " was also accorded a 
place in the programme, and Sir William Sterndale Bennett's over- 
ture, Paradise and the Peri, written for a Philharmonic concert, 
concluded the selection. One of the particular features of the day 
was the performance of the symphony “‘Frithiof,” by Heinrich 
Hofmann, of whose compositions we have aforetime spoken. The 
composer, now in his thirty-eighth year, was born in Berlin, and 
studied music under Kullak for pianoforte, and Dehn and Wiirst for 
harmony, after he had left the Berlin choir, in which he was brought 
up as a child. Of all his many works, vocal and instrumental, 
‘'Frithiof” has been held to be the most finished, and therefore, 
from the artist's point of view, the most important at present pro- 
duced. It is dedicated to the Philharmonic Society of London, but 
has not yet been given by that body. The idea is taken from or 
founded upon Tegner's saga, ‘‘ Frithiof and Ingeborg,” and the first 
movement, allegro con fuoco in E flat, is supposed to illustrate the 
loves of the ardent youth and the tender and loving maiden. 
The second movement, adagio in C minor, is intended to be a 
monologue of Ingeborg, who is now left alone, Frithiof having 
departed to seek his fortune, the faithful maiden following him in 
thought through his paths of danger and difficulty, The third 
movement, a scherzo or intermezzo in B minor, introduces the hearer 
into the midst of Scandinavian supernatural life, as represented by 
the elves, sprites, and trolls, a merry and lively motive depicting 
the elves, and a bass passage the others. The last movement, an 
allegro in E flat, is supposed to be descriptive of Frithiof’s return, 
the Lezt-motiv belonging to each of the lovers being interwoven in 
ingenious counterpoint, and the whole breathing a spirit of joy and 
exultation. The scoring is clever, and to acertain extent novel, the 
themes are more or less familiar ; and as the treatment is altogether 
Wagnerian, small claim to originality can be made for the composer, 
There is, however, much ground for high hopes in the future con- 
cerning him. The work was well but not very enthusiastically 
received. ; 

The most enjoyable portion of the concert given on Saturday, 
October 18th, was the performance of Schumann's pianoforte con- 
certo in A, Op. 54, by Madame Montigny-Rémaury. If it were 
desirable to make any distinction in the portions of the work given, 
the palm of excellence would probably be awarded to the clever 
French artist for her most artistic reading of the final movement, 
for it was given with a rare spirit and fire, yet with all necessary 
clearness and power. Her reading was remarkable for the exhibi- 
tion of all those qualities which are expected in an accurate and 
appreciative interpretation. This was especially commendable, as 
many connoisseurs.hold the notion that onlya true German can 
thoroughly and accurately interpret Schumann. Madame Montigny- 
Rémaury is a cosmopelitan artist, as she showed by an equally 
acceptable execution of a scherzo by Saint-Saéns, and a ‘‘Danse 
pompeuse ” by Alfred Cellier for pianoforte alone. 

The orchestral pieces on this occasion were Haydn’s Symphony 
im E flat, No. 8 of the Salomon set, played here for the first time ; 
a Scherzo for orchestra, by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie; and Men- 
delssohn’s overture Melusina. ‘The symphony, full of malady, and 
charmingly scored, gave great delight to all who knew how highly 
to value such advantages in music. The andante may have been a 
trifle wanting in animation, arising from the fact that it was taken 
at almost too slow a pace. But the finale gained in meaning by the 





very fine style in which it was played. Some of the instrumental 
passages in this last movement are astonishingly advanced for 
Haydn, and place his command of the orchestra, and his foresight 
in musical effects, upon as high an eminence as his ingenuity i:: 
devising combinations of orchestral colouring. 

The Scherzo by Mr. Mackenzie is well written and cleverly scored, 
though perhaps with too liberal a hand. The persistence of the 
rhythmical figure in some measure destroys the good effect the work 
might otherwise have, by wearying the ear and offering no contrast 
of repose. If it is only a portion of a greater work, this peculiarity 
may not be observable in contrast with the other movements so 
much as it is under the conditions in which it was given on Satur- 
day. The programme speaks of other works from his hand. It 
may be hoped that some of them will obtain a hearing in the same 
orchestra at no distant period. 

The vocalists were Miss Annie Marriott, who gave a good version 

of Weber's scena, “‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” and Signor Foli, 
who sang once more, ‘‘Se il rigor,” the aria he has so frequently 
given at the Crystal Palace. The two vocalists joined in a perform- 
ance of the duet, “‘Se la vita,” from Semiramide, 
- Schumann's No. 2 Symphony in c opened the concert on the 25th, 
played, it may be almost unnecessary to add, with all the care and 
attention which is necessary to a perfect realisation of the composer's 
design, and which, happily, is rarely wanting when any work is given 
at these meetings. A new piece for violin by Beethoven, an a 
con brio in C major, played for the first time in England by Mr. 
Carrodus, was a feature of particular attraction. The programme 
notes to the piece state that it was written somewhere about the 
period that Beethoven produced the overture to Prometheus and 
his fst symphony. This is, of course, deduced from internal 
evidence, as there is no record of the date it was written. As it was 
left unfinished by its author, the violinist Hellmesberger, of Vienna, 
completed it for the purpose of performance, taking his material 
from the former part of the work itself. It was remarkably well 
played by My. Carrodus, as was also the less interesting Romance 
and Rondo in A minor by Molique, which was given later on by the 
same artist. 

The band also performed the gavotte from Mignon, and re- 
sponded to an encore for it, as well as some very pretty ballet-misic 
by Ponchielli ; the ‘‘ Dance of the Hours,” from the opera Gioconde. 

he vocalist was Madame Schuch-Proska, and her songs were an 
aria from the Magie Flute and the styrienne 7i/ania from Mignon, 
each being given with brilliant artistic effect, and applauded most 
cordially by the audience. 








Musical Potes, 
Pat me miner Of 208" 
HERR RAFF has completed his ninth symphony, It is éntitled 
**Im Sommer” (In Summer). 


M. RIVIERE’s Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, every 
evening for five weeks, commenced on Monday, 6th October. The 
scheme is as follows :—Mondays, popular music and English ballad 
nights ; Tuesdays, operatic nights (a Gounod night, a Verdi night, 
and a Wagner night will be given) ; Wednesdays, classical nights, 
when the following symphonies will be performed :— Mendelssohn's 
Reformation Symphony ; Saint-Saéns’ Symphony in a; Beethoven's 
Symphony in c minor (by a Mozart's Jupiter Symphony. 
prea Viard-Louis has engaged for the classical 
nights. ‘Thursdays will be devoted to special festivals. On Fridays 
the following works will be given :—Gounod's /eanne d’Arc, and 


-his Gallia; Rossini’s Stabat Mater; Mendelssohn's Hymn of 


Praise. Saturdays will be popular nights. 


THE CHOIR BENEVOLENT FuND.—The annual meeting in aid 
of the Benevolent Choir Fund was held at Bath Abbey, on Tuesday, 
September 3oth, under the patronage of the Queen and the Royal 
Family, and an influential number of the members of the Established 
Church, both lay and clerical, from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
downwards, The choir was made up of voices selected from ——_ 
belonging to Her Majesty's Chapel Royal, St, Paul’s Cathedral, West- 
minster Abbey, the cathedrals of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Lichfield, Eton College, and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
ordinary Cathedral service, preceded by the National Anthem, was 
gone through in excellent style. The organists were Messrs, C. 
W. Lavington, of Wells Cathedral, J. K. Pyne, Manchester Cathe- 
dral, and G. Riseley, Bristol Cathedral. The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion were present, and the eng numbered nearly 1,800. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev, H. White, of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy. A concert was given by the members of the various 
choirs in the evening. A similar service was given at Worcester on 
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October 2nd, which—despite the gem cast over the affair by the 


sudden death of the Dean, who too! 
was no less successful, 


AT the first subscription concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, given on the 7th October, among an interesting selection 
of vocal and instrumental music, Miss Schirmacher played the piano- 
forte concerto, in B flat minor, Op. 32, dedicated to Franz Liszt 
by Xaver Scharwenka ; and the “ Polonaise brillante,” Op. 72, in 
E major, by Weber {arranged for pianoforte and orchestra by Franz 
Liszt). Miss Thursby and Mr. Joseph Maas were the vocalists, and 
the conductor Sir Julius Benedict. The programme also included 
a s symphony in B flat, and overtures by Gounod and 

bert, 


a great interest in the affair— 


‘* A Microscopic View of the Encore System, by an Accurate 
Observer,” is the title of a little drochure without printer's or pub- 
lisher's name, As the views therein stated are given temperately, 
humorously, truthfully, and with force, and as it is very desirable 
that its common-sense arguments in favour of the total abolition of 
an unmitigated nuisance should be well and widely known, it may 
be hoped that the anonymous author will so far extend the benefit 
he has conferred, by placing a publisher's name on the title-page in 
all future editions. 


A CONCERT of music historically arranged, including pieces 
from the earliest times—Homer's ‘‘Hymn to Demetrius”—to 
Wagner's ‘‘ Morning Song,”—with a prefatory and explanatory 
lecture by Dr. L. Nohl, was given by the Bach Society of 
Diisseldorf, on October 14th, with great success. 


FRAULEIN MARIE WIECK has been performing selections from 
the great masters at Copenhagen, to the astonishment and delight 
of the Danes therein resident. The intelligence of her playing, and 
her skilful ability, together with the artistic interpretation, have 
excited eulogiums of the most glowing character. 


HERR PAUL BULSS, the celebrated barytone of the Court Theatre 
at Dresden, intends coming to London, in February of next year, 
for the purpose of accepting concert engagements. 


AT Aberystwyth, on Friday evening, October roth, a meeting was 
held in the Assembly Rooms, St. Michael's place, to inaugurate a 
school of music recently instituted by Dr. Parry. The attendance 
was large, and several influential gentlemen spoke in support of the 
scheme. Thereis an ample field for good work, and the progress 
of the school cannot but be regarded with interest. 


SACRED HARMONIC SociETy.—The 48th season will commence 
early in December, under the conductorship of Sir Michael Costa. 
The following works will be given:—Messiah, Elijah, Israel in 
Egypt, Moses in Egypt, St. Paul, Hymn of Praise and Last Judg- 
ment, Creation, Eli, Judas Maccabaus. 


TABLET in Ashover Church, Derbyshire :— 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
DAVID WALL, 
Whose superior performance 
on the Bassoon 
endeared him 
to an extensive musical acquaintance. 
His social life cl on 
the { December, 1796, 
n his 57 year. 

On September 23rd, at his residence, 60, Caversham-road, N.W., 
died Henry Westrop, aged 67, member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, Henry Westrop was born at Lavenham, in Suffolk, on 
July 22nd, 1812. At the age of thirteen he made his public dé@¢ as 
vocalist, pianist, and violinist, at the theatre at Sudbury. Shortly 
after this he went to Norwich, and officiated as organist at S. 
ree edt Church in that town, till he came to London, in 1830. 
In the following year he became organist at LittleStanmore, and after- 
wards occupied a similar capacity at Fitzroy Chapel. On April 3rd, 
1834, he was elected organist of S. Edmund the King and Martyr, 
Lombard Street—an appointment which he retained till his decease. 
He was also engaged as violinist in the orchestras of the Italian 
Opera and the Philharmonic Society. He was also conductor of a 
then-existing society called ‘‘ The Choral Harmonists ;”’ an associate, 
and subsequently a member of the Philharmonic Society ; a member 
of the Royal wave Bod Musicians ; &c., &c, Among subsidiary 
attainments, Henry Westrop was an excellent chess-player, and, at 
the Westminster Chess Club was often victorious, even against 
professional players, He had a slight attack of paralysis about 
seven years ago, but was shortly able to continue his avocations till 
about three years since, when a second attack incapacitated him 
from all further exertion. From that time commenced a gradual 
decadence, and, after two more attacks, he peacefully breathed his 
last on the date above mentioned, He was buried in Highgate 
Cemetery on September 2oth. 








THE musical world and Berlin society have lost a much-valued 
ornament in the person of Herr Karl Eckert, conductor at the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, who died very suddenly on October rs, at the 
comparatively early age of 59. Walking cg the streets to join 
his wife at the house of Professor Helmholtz, Herr Eckert suddenly 
felt very ill, and hailed a cab to return home, but was dead before 
arriving there. Born at Potsdam in 1820, the son of a sergeant in 
the Uhlans of the Guard, Eckert, while still a mere child, per- 
formed wonders on the piano and violin, and was regarded as a 
prodigy by Berlin society. Before reaching his tenth year he had 
complaned: an opera, and three years later an oratorio, Mendelssohn 
gave the lad lessons in composition. In 1851, after Eckert, 
favoured by wealthy patrons, had gone the artistic round of nearly 
all Europe, he became attached in a high capacity to the Italian 
Opera at Paris, and in 1852 accompanied Henriette Sontag to 
America, Returning in the same year to Paris as conductor at the 
Italian Opera, he went to Vienna in 1854, where he remained till 
1861 as chief of the Imperial Opera, and then removed in a similar 
capacity to Stuttgart, whence, after a residence of six years, he was 
persuaded to go to Berlin as leader of the orchestra, His opera, 
William of Orange, failed to obtain a permanent place in the 
Royal réperfoire, though as a composer his fame will doubtless 
survive in some sweet and characteristic songs. 
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AUGENER & CO.'S EDITION, 8679. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


FOR VIOLIN SOLO, WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Selection from the Solo Sonatas of Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and Handel. 
The Pianoforte Accompaniment (constructed upon the original bass) 
and Marks of Expression, Bowing and Fingering, 


By HENRY HOLMES. 


Quarto Vol., price, net, 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
x. Corelli, A. SonatainG minor. No. s. >. 5 
2, —— From the Tenth Sonata. Op. 5. @, Preludio adagio ; 4, Sarabanda 


largo; ¢, we in F. 
3. —— Sonatainc. No.3. Op. 5. 
4. Handel, G. F. Sonata in G minor, : 
5. —— 4, Larghetto in a minor; 4, Gavotte in c. 
6. Bach, J. S. Minuetto 1° e Giga, from Sonata in E. 

. Tartini, G. Allegro assaiin c min. From the Eighth Sonata, Op, 1. 
_ Allegro moderato inG min, From the Tenth Sonata. Op. 1. 
“There is a growing desire to become acquainted with the treasures of the past in 

the musical legacies left to posterity by the ‘mighty masters of days gone by.’ The 
knowledge of some of the writers whose works Mr, Holmes has drawn wu was not very 
since confined to their mere names. Jt isthe characteristic of musical enterprise. 
whether in the provider or the purchaser, to make intimate acquaintances of those whom 
heretofore were knowr. only by ec, therefc dertaki of a nature like the 
encourage 





name, ing: 
present, deserve and should receive, nay, more, should be able to command 
ment.”"—MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, May, 1879. 
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